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EDWARD JENNER, M.D. 

“Jxto whatever corner of the world the blessing of printed 
knowledge has penetrated,”’ says the volume of the ‘ Family 
Library” from which we extracted our last memoir, “ there also 
will the name of Jenner be familiar; but the fruits of his disco- 
very have ripened in barbarous soils, where books have never 
been opened, and where the savage does not pause to inquire 
from what source he has derived relief. No improvement in the 
physical sciences can bear a parallel with that which ministers, in 
every part of the globe, to the prevention of deformity, and, in a 
great proportion, to the exemption from actual destruction. 

“The ravages which the small-pox formerly committed are 
scarcely conceived or recollected by the present generation; and 
an instance of death occurring after vaccination is now eagerly 
seized and commented upon; yet forty years have not elapsed 
since this disease might fairly be termed the scourge of mankind, 
and an enemy more extensive and more insidious in its warfare 
than even the plague. A family blighted in its fairest hopes, 
through this terrible visitation, was an every-day spectacle: the 
imperial house of Austria lost eleven of its offspring by the small- 
pox in fifty years alone ;* the instance is mentioned, because it is 
historical, but in the obscure and unrecorded scenes of life, this 
pest was often a still more merciless intruder, 

“ Nevertheless, a painful reflection is forced upon us, in consi- 
dering the history of Jenner; he surely did not receive, among 
his countrymen, the distinction, the fortune, and the fame which 
he merited. It seems that, among nations called civilized, the 
persons who contribute to amusement, and to the immediate gra- 
tification of the senses, occupy a higher share of attention than 
the gifted and generous beings who devote their existence to the 
discovery of truths of vital importance. The sculptor, the 
painter, the musician, the actor, shall engross, a thousand times, 
the thoughts of citizens, who perhaps, only five times in a whole 
life, consider the merits of a Jenner. The little arts of puffing, 
the mean machinery of ostentation, never once entered the heads tap | 
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* The grandfather of Maria Theresa died of it, wrapped, by order of 
the faculty, in twenty yards of scarlet broad-cloth. 
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of a Newton, a Watt, or a Jenner; but they protrude into meri. 
dian splendour the puny pretensions of countless poetasters, wit. 
lings, and amateurs. Real genius and active industry should not 
be dismayed, however, by this indifference which clouds the dawn 
of their exertions, and which sometimes nips the bud of noble 
aspirations; for great truths there will always come a time and a 
place; the man who works for the benefit of his fellow-beings 
can afford to await the hour allotted for the full development of 
his labours, and bequeaths, in tranquil confidence, to posterity the 
reputation which he may have failed to obtain from a dominant 
coterie of capricious contemporaries.” 

Edward, third son of the vicar of Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, 
was born the 17th of May, 1749, and early manifested a growing 
taste for natural history, in pursuit of which he became an enthu- 
siast in its most extended sense, whilst residing as pupil with the 
celebrated John Hunter, who possessed a menagerie at Brompton, 
where he prosecuted his inquiries into the habits and structure of 
animals. Between these great men a real friendship arose, and a 
community of taste and pursuits united them to the last. 

Whilst in London he declined several advantageous offers, from 
a wish to return to Berkeley. Here his practice rapidly increased ; 
his surgical attainments, his amiable and polished manners, and 
his very general information, securing to him a welcome recep- 
tion from the most distinguished families in his district. His 
lively disposition equally entered into the deepest sympathy with 
the sadder moments of his friends, or gaily participated in their 
happier hours. In 1788 he married, and in that year be began to 
turn his attention more seriously to the subject of vaccination, 
which had long before occupied his mind, though it was not till 
the 14th of May, 1796, that he made his first decisive experiment. 
On that day an annual festival is still held at Berlin, to comme- 
morate the event. He published his first memoir in June, 1798, 
after struggling against every discouragement from the various 
members of the profession with whom he previously commuii- 
cated. He intended to have consigned his results to the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society, but he was seriously admonished not 
to present his paper, lest it should injure the character which he 
had previously acquired among scientific men. 

The various disappointments and difficulties which darkened the 
outset of this inestimable discovery were now on the point of 
being surmounted by the most triumphant success. Those whe 
violently opposed its progress, or less candidly sought to under- 
mine the pretensions of its author, were soon to be silenced. In 
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the summer of 1799, thirty-three of the leading physicians, and 
forty eminent surgeons of London, signed an earnest expression 
of their confidence in the efficacy of the cow-pox. Early in 1800 
his present Majesty, then Duke of Clarence, actively patronized 
Jenner, who was successively introduced to the leading members 
of the rvyal family. 

«In order to estimate properly the fruits of his exertions, let 
us,” says the volume before us, “consider the evil which he 
combated, and which he finally deprived of its principal strength. 
From an examination of the London bills of mortality during 
forty-two years, Dr. Jurin ascertained that, even after inoculation 
had been introduced, one in fourteen of all that were born 
perished by the small-pox. Of persons of every age taken ill in 
the natural way, One in five or six died; while even of the inocu- 
lated one in fifty fell a victim. Condorcet, in recommending the 
adoption of vaccination in France, exclaimed, ‘ La petite vérole 
nous décime.” In the Russian empire it is said to have swept away 
two millions in a single year. At Constantinople it proved fatal 
in many epidemics to one half of those infected. But, after that 
the disease had been undergone, traces often remained in the 
habit only inferior in severity to the evil itself; it appears from 
the records of the London Asylum for the Indigent Blind, that 
three-fourths of the objects there relieved had lost their sight 
through the small-pox. These inflictions might fill many pages 
of detail; they ought to be steadily borne in mind even at present. 

“The late professor Gregory had the merit of introducing vac- 
cination into Scotland, in which he was aided by Sir Matthew 
Tierney. Dr. Waterhouse succeeded, about the year 1800, in 
establishing the practice in America. Dr. De Carro, at that 
period settled in Vienna, deserves particular mention for his 
successful exertions in communicating this antidote to Asia. We 
cannot afford space to enumerate the active promoters of the 
measure on the continent of Europe, but Dr. Sacco of Milan 
distinguished himself both by active co-operation, and by per- 
sonal inquiries into the origin of cow-pox. Most of the govern- 
ments of Europe have since enjoined the practice by various 
enactments, which more or less amount to compulsion, and the 
results have been more favourable under such circumstances than 
in our own country, where individuals are abandoned to the 
guidance of their own capricious suggestions. 

“A committee of parliament was soon appointed to consider 
the claims of Jenner upon the gratitude of his country. It was 
clearly proved that he had converted into scientific demonstration 
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a local tradition of the peasantry. The committee reported that 
he was entitled to a remuneration of 20,0002. ; but an objection 
was raised in the house, and 10,000/. were voted to him in 1802. 
In 1807, parliament displayed more justice, and awarded to him 
an additional grant of 20,000/. In 18038, the National Vaccine 
Establishment was formed by the government, and was placed 
under his immediate direction. Honours were now profusely 
showered upon Jenner by various foreign princes, as well as by 
the principal learned bodies of Europe. In the biographies of 
most men such honours would be recapitulated with minuteness, 
but the character of Jenner can derive from them no additional 
lustre; the universal voice of mankind has given its suffrage in 
his favour, and his name will probably survive most of the socie- 
ties in which it was enrolled. Dr. Baron, in his interesting 
biography, by which we have largely profited, has published 
many of the letters which Jenner wrote to afford intelligence, or 
to express his thanks ; they breathe the finest spirit of modesty 
and temperance, combined with generous zeal, and a discrimi- 
nating judgment, In the explanations which he had sometimes 
oceasion to deliver in society, he always exhibited the same 
qualities, clothed in an eloquent and winning form. 

«« He passed the remainder of his years principally at Berkeley 
and at Cheltenham, continuing to the last the inquiries which 
tended to elucidate the great object of his life, and equally 
respected and beloved by those who entered his circle. Dr. Va- 
lentin, an eminent physician of Nancy, has published in France 
an interesting account of a visit, or pilgrimage, which he made to 
genius; he left him an enthusiastic admirer. Dr. Joseph Frank, 
in his ‘ Medical Travels,’ printed at Vienna, has paid a similar 
tribute of disinterested respect. 

“‘He died by a sudden attack of apoplexy at Berkeley, in 
February, 1823, in the seventy-fourth year of a green old age. 
A statue has been erected to his memory in his native county, but 
we regret to add that no monument has as yet been raised to him 
in Westminster Abbey, whose proudest inmates would be ho- 
noured by such companionship.” 

By the fair sex in particular should Dr. Jenner’s memory be 
cherished, for an enemy to beauty like the small-pox never existed. 
The following appropriate lines are from an epitaph for his tomb, 
written by a friend:— 


‘* Let radiant Beauty drop her saddest tear, 
For Beauty’s truest, trustiest friend lies here.” 


Amid the heavier pursuits of medical study, Dr. Jenner occa- 
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SIGNS OF RAIN, 


in Excuse for not accepting the Invitation of a Friend to make « 


Country Excursion, 
The hollow winds begin to blow, 
The clouds look black, the glass is low, 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs creep, 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head, 
The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For see! a rainbow spans the sky, 
The walls are damp, the ditches smell ; 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 
Hark! how the chairs and tables crack ; 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack. 


Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry ; 


The distant hills are looking nigh. 

How restless are the snorting swine !— 
The busy flies disturb the kine. 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings ; 
The cricket, too, how loud it sings ! 
Puss, on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits smoothing o’er her whisker’d jaws. 
Through the clear stream the Ashes rise, 
And nimbly catch th’ incautious flies ; 
The sheep were seen, at early light, 
Cropping the meads with eager bite. 
Though June, the air is cold and chill ; 
The mellow blackbird’s voice is still. 
The glow-worms, numerous and bright, 
Iliumed the dewy dell last night ; 

At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 
Hopping, crawling, o'er the green, 

The frog has lost his yellow vest, 

And in a dingy suit is dress’d. 

The leech, disturb’d, is newly risen 
Quite to the summit of his prison. 

The whirling winds the dust obeys, 
And in the rapid eddy plays. 

My dog, so alter’d in his taste, 

Quits mutton-bones, on grass to feast ; 


And see yon rooks, how odd their flight! 


They imitate the gliding kite; 

Or seem precipitate to fall, 

As if they felt the piercing ball. 

*T will surely rain:—lI see, with sorrow, 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 


kK 3 
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sjonally indulged in composing poetic trifles, of which the follow- 
ing afford no mean specimen :— 
EPIGRAM SENT WITH A COUPLE OF DUCKS TO A PATIENT. 
I’ve dispatched, my dear madam, this scrap of a letter, 
To say that Miss * * * * * * is very much better: 
A regular doctor no longer she lacks, 
And therefore l’ve sent her a couple of quacks, 
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BEHRAM. 
AN EASTERN TALE. 


Ir is now some centuries since the Persian sceptre was swayed 
by the monarch Yezdejerd. Famed for his skill in war, Yezde. 
jerd, in the beginning of his reign, raised the glory of Persia by 
his conquests, but his courage degenerated into cruelty: he 
oppressed the provinces which his valour had subjugated, and he 
finally became the tyrant of his own people. But in the midst of 
his triumphs the divine vengeance reached the haughty monarch ; 
his most passionate desire was to leave a successor worthy of him, 
and that hope had been already seven times frustrated by the 
death of as many sons, who had been cut off, at different ages, 
by the same disease. It was a malady which baffled the skill of 
the most celebrated physicians of the empire, and had till then 
been unknown there. The monarch had often outraged religion, 
and insulted its ministers ; but now that he found himself pursued 
by the wrath of Heaven, he became humble, if not penitent. 
He summoned the chief priest to his presence, and consulted 
with him what step he could take to preserve the life of an 
eighth son, whom one of the sultanas had just borne him. 

Coran, the chief priest, demanded three days for consideration. 
On the morning of the fourth he presented himself to Yezdejerd : 
“Oh, king!” cried he, ‘it is not given to thy servant to pro- 
nounce upon the destiny of the prince. One thing alone has been 
revealed to him: it is, that the royal infant’s only chance of safety 
is his being placed in the kingdum of Mesopotamia.”’ 

Nadir, the chief of one of the provinces of that country, was 
tributary to the Persian monarch. He was the only one of his 
numerous vassals who could inspire the tyrant with respect, and 
he confided to him without hesitation the care of that child, on 
whom the future destinies of Persia were to depend. This was 
what Coran had foreseen, and he rejoiced at it; for he well knew 
that the young prince could not have a more worthy instructor 
than the sage Nadir. 

The infancy of the prince glided happily away in the attain- 
ment of useful knowledge, and his frame, naturally delicate, was 
rendered active and hardy by the athletic sports and exercises 
which he shared with Mondor, the son of Nadir, a youth little 
older than himself. Nadir, who had always before his eyes the 
importance of the charge which he had taken upon himself, 
neglected no opportunity of instructing Behrain in the duties of 
a sovereign. Naturally virtuous, Behram listened with reverence 
and attention to the counsel of his venerable monitor, and the 
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first wish of his heart was that he might form the happiness of 
his people. 

Time passed on; the young prince pursued as usual his studies 
and his sports, but he began to find that they were not, as for- 
merly, sufficient for his happiness. Nadir had a daughter, with 
whom, in infancy, he had been suffered to associate freely; but 
as she grew towards womanhood, the prudent Nadir restrained 
her intercourse with his royal pupil. It was then too late; love 
had seized the heart of Behram ; he vowed that no power should 
separate him from his Leila, whom he loved more than his life. 
The duteous maiden did not murmur, but Behram saw in her 
tears and her blushes that his passion was returned. 

The prince had just turned his twentieth year, when Nadir and 
the King of Persia died, nearly at the same time; and speedily 
afterwards the great dignitaries of the Persian empire came in all 
the pomp of Asiatic splendour, to present the diadem to their new 
master, Behram. Ah! how bitterly did he lament his separation 
from Leila, to whom he swore? eternal love a thousand and a 
thousand times. With what transport did he receive trom her 
lips a promise that she would partake of his throne as soon as the 
customary tine of mourning for their fathers had elapsed! Her 
brother promised to be her conductor; and Behram at length 
tore himself from the arms of those true and tender friends of his 
infancy, and departed. 

Alone, and mounted on his swift Arabian courser, Belram 
would have traversed in ten days the space that separated him 
from his capital; but his prime minister represented to him that 
it was the custom for the monarch to travel slowly, and tu stop a 
certain time in each province, where the most splendid entertain- 
ments were every where prepared for him. All this delay, all 
these ceremonies, at first tired and disgusted Behram: he was 
shocked, too, at hearing the courtiers pass lightly over the death 
of his father, in order to lavish the most extravagant praises 
upon himself. He knew that he intended to do a great deal of 
good, but he was conscious that he had not yet done any; and he 
could not conceive how his virtues could be, as le was hourly 
assured they were, the wonder of the world. But the incense 
which met him on all sides, the ardent vows for his prosperity, the 
sougs of joy which everywhere hailed his approach, at last com- 
pletely intoxicated him ; and by the time he reached his capital, 
he had nearly forgotten the wise lessons of the sage Nadir. 

Upon arriving at his palace he was conducted to his harem, 
Where a selection of all the beauties of the east met his dazzled 
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eyes. At the moment that his senses were captivated by their 
meretricious attractions, Virtue made a last effort to recall him 
to herself, by presenting to him the idea of the modest, tender 
Leila. He cast down his eyes, and turned to retreat; but at a 
signal given by the chief of the eunuchs, Perizade advanced. 
Destined from her birth to the harem, she was formed for love, 
and instructed in all the arts of seduction. She sang in a voice 
of the most touching melody, and she sang the praises of Behram. 
He alone could constitute the happiness of those beauties who 
had the glory to belong to him. Ah! how great would be the 
felicity of her upon whom he should first deign to smile. « Say 
rather, beautiful Perizade,” cried the enraptured Behram, pre- 
senting her the handkerchief, “ how great will be my felicity if 
these are really your sentiments!’ Taking the handkerchief, 
she replied, in a tone of affected modesty, ‘ The slave ought tv 
obey her master!” 

These words were near recalling Behram to himself. Perizade 
saw it, and knew very well how to change their effect. She cast 
down her eyes, and assumed an appearance of the most lively 
emotion as she added, “ Fortunate is the slave to whom duty 
presents itself in the guise of happiness.” ‘ No more of slave 
or master,” cried Behram ; ‘‘ you see in me only your lover—the 
most tender, the most faithful of lovers.’”’ We need not pursue 
the scene: our readers have already divined that it ended by 
Behraw’s proving himself unworthy of the friendship of Mondor, 
or the love of Leila. 

Entranced, however, as he was in the delights of the harem, 
the good intentions which he had formerly cherished were not 
quite forgotten by theking. He blushed to think that he devoted 
all his days to pleasure, and he determined to inspect the situa- 
tion of hisempire. Ablon, the prime minister, professed himself 
enchanted at this deterinination. Ablon had been the creature of 
the former vizier, whom he supplanted in the favour of Yezde- 
jerd. That monarch died before he had an opportunity of disco- 
vering the unworthy choice he had made, for Ablon’s abilities 
were mean, and he was capable of sacrificing every thing to his 
thirst of power; but, too crafty to let his object be perceived, he 
affected to rejoice at Behram’s determination to take upon himself 
the cares of royalty, and as a first step towards instructing hiin 
in the wants of his people, he brought several folios of state 
papers for his perusal. Behram in vain attempted to read them; 
he found them so diffuse and so obscure, that he could make 
nothing of them; and the vizier’s replies, when he was ques- 
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tioned on the subjects they contained, were not much more satis- 
factory. ‘This mystery and obscurity, so opposite to the lessons 
of Nadir, perplexed and astonished Behram. Ablon attempted 
ty explain it by saying, that the affairs of a great empire were 
necessarily more complicated than those of the small province 
which Nadir had governed ; that, besides, the laws were differ- 
ent, and the temper of the people rendered it necessary to treat 
them in quite another manner. Repulsed, but not wholly dis- 
couraged, the king gave orders for lightening the taxes, and 
directed that all those who had any complaint to make, should 
have free access to himself. Months passed away; every day 
brought fresh assurances, on the part of the vizier and the gran- 
dees, that the people of Persia were the happiest under heaven ; 
and as no complainant ever presented himself, Behram believed 
that they spoke the truth. 

In the mean time, the tender Leila had not forgotten the pro- 
mise of Behram. She awaited with impatience the arrival of the 
ambassadors who were to conduct her to his capital. She per- 
ceived with surprise and sorrow that her brother no longer spoke 
continually, as he had formerly done, of the companion of his 
youth; on the contrary, he shunned the subject, and had even 
dropped hints that Behram, dazzled by the splendour of royalty, 
might have forgotten the friends once so dear tohim. Leila wept 
in secret over what she considered the injustice of Mondor, fur the 
possibility of such an event never entered her generous and 
unsuspecting mind. But Mondor was better informed; he was 
aware that Behram was lost to them, and he feared that he was 
lost, also, to virtue and to true happiness. 

The chief of one of the provinces tributary to Persia had, in 
former times, laid claim to the crown of that empire. He had 
been slain in battle, and his son, then a child, had been spared 
by Yezdejerd, and had always appeared to be a faithful vassal to 
that monarch; but he secretly determined to seize the first 
vpportunity that might occur of asserting his pretensions, and he 
believed the moment was now come; for, in spite of the assur- 
ances which Ablon and the courtiers gave the king of his people’s 
happiness, they were in reality very wretched. Cruelly oppressed 
by Ablon, and prevented by his arts from having recourse to 
their sovereign, they were in many places ripe for rebellion. At 
the same time that Mondor learnt this, he found that Kosron, 
with a chosen body of troops, was about to enter Persia, and to 
march straight to the capital. 

Without losing a moment, Mondor put himself at the head of 
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five hundred Arabs, and, marching with incredible speed, soon 
arrived within a short distance of the capital. There he quitted 
his men, taking with him one only, in the disguise of a slave, 
whom he contrived to introduce into the gardens of the sovereign, 
on the evening of a grand entertainment. He found the monarch 
seated in a bower of roses, with the beautiful Perizade reclining 
by his side, and surrounded by the ladies of the harem, some 
dancing, others singing. From this dream of voluptuous lan. 
guishment, Behram started as by magic, when the disguised 
Arab presented to him the following billet :—* Your enemy, 
Kosron, is marching towards your capital; I wait for you at a 
short distance from it.” 

Springing up instantly, he said to the Arab, ‘* Lead me to my 
friend.’”? No sooner had they passed the gates of the garden, than 
the Arab gave hima disguise, mounted him on a fleet courser, 
and hastened with him to Mondor. Behram offered him his 
hand: ‘* Not yet,” said Mondor, repulsing him, but without 
harshness ; “‘ first prove yourself worthy to be called my friend. 
Come with me to give a king to Persia, or to expiate, by a noble 
death, the faults you have committed.” 

“Yes,” cried Behram, “ Jet us away this instant!’ and, put- 
ting themselves at the head of their brave Arabs, they marched 
tawards the camp of Kosron. They easily succeeded in surprising 
it in the night; and though the pretender rallied his men, and 
made a brave resistance, he was finally defeated, and himself fell 
by the hand of Behram. 

Mondor now gave directions to his Arabs to dress themselves in 
the clothes of the dead soldiers, and they returned towards the 
capital, passing every where, as Mondor had predicted, without 
resistance, till they penetrated even to the very walls of the 
harem. There they were met by Ablon, who prostrated himself 
in the most abject manner before the supposed Kosron, uttering 
at the same time the most vehement protestations of gratitude and 
fidelity, if he might be permitted to serve a master, whose valour 
and wisdom had won him the admiration of the world. 

“Ah, traitor!” thought Behram; while Mondor, with 4 
glance of disdain, replied only, “lead me to the apartments of 
the women.”’ The vizier preceded them to the entrance, where 
he stopped; and Mondor, accompanied by Behram, entered the 
magnificent saloon, where the monarch saw again the same scene 
acted that had been played on his first arrival. All the beauties 
of the harem, dressed in their richest attire, came to throw them- 
selves at the feet of the conqueror, each eager to display those 
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graces which she believed most capable of enslaving him. Fore- 
most in the group was Perizade, to whom, at a glance from 
Behram, Mondor threw the handkerchief. Stooping to pick it 
up, she repeated the same words, and in the same tune that she 
had spoken to Behram—** The slave ought to obey her master.” 

At these words, Behram could hardly restrain himself. Mondor 
saw the agitation of his mind: he made the women a sign to 
retire, and, turning to Behram, ‘‘ Tell me,’’ said he, ‘‘ what is 
passing in your heart, that J may know what Persia and her allies 
have to expect from you.” 

Exasperated by the defection of his subjects, and irritated 
above all by the treachery and infidelity of Ablon and Perizade, 
Behram burst into expressions of rage and vengeance; but he 
suddenly stopped when he saw Mondor frown. He strove in vain 
to brave those eyes, in which till then he had found only the 
expression of the tenderest friendship, but which were now bent 
upon him with a look of reproach. For some moments he re- 
mained silent: then suddenly turning to Mondor, “ No, my 
friend,”’ cried he, ‘* there is but one person to be punished, and 
that is myself. I abandoned my duties, to give myself up to 
unworthy pleasures: the faults of my subjects have originated in 
my own criminal negligence—but for that, the base Ablon would 
never have had an opportunity of oppressing them. Let the 
wretch return to the obscurity from which his arts have raised 
him; and be it my care to make what amends I can to those whom 
. he has injured. As to Perizade, she merits only contempt ; and 
what do I merit, who could for such a being forget the faith that 
Thad sworn to your sister? But from this moment I will strive 
to render myself worthy of her, by practising the lessons I have 
received from your father.” 

At these words, Mondor cordially grasped the hand of his friend. 
“Now,” cried he, ‘ the past is forgotten! Act thus, and from 
this moment my affections, my sister, and the lances of ny Arabs 
are yours.” 

Behram kept his word—he became the father of his people, 
who to this day commemorate his memory by wishing when a 
monarch ascends the throne, that he may resemble the good 
Behram. E. H. 





SONG. 


How sweet, at mellow evening’s close, 
When softly round the fading day, 
A chaster, holier radiance throws, 
A gentler, yet a warmer ray ; 
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SONG. 


Upon some mossy bank reclined, 
To list the wild-bird’s lay of love, 
And at each lingering pause to find 
The lament of the mourning dove! 


Tis sweet, 'tis heavenly, to inhale 
The soft breath of each modest flower, 
Whose mingling odours scent the gale 
That softliest sighs at evening hour ; 
And sweet, bow sweet! to watch the scene 
That warmly glows around, afar— 
Brown woods, bright rivulets, meadows green, 
All glowing ’neath the western star, 


Yet sweeter, in an hour like this, 
To gaze on brightly tearful eyes, 
To seal pure Passion’s warmest kiss, 
To interchange Love’s balmiest sighs. 
The odours, sweetliest round that flow, 
The trickling dew-drops from above 
That fall, can never equal—no— 
The sigh, the tear of first, fond Love ! 
Cuarues M. 








STANZAS TO . 
Hast thou never seen a stream 
Sparkling in the summer’s beam, 
Taking its enchanting way, 

Where the sweetest flow’rets lay, 
Blending as it rolls along, 

Its murmurs with the woodland song, 
Or dancing lightly to the breeze, 
That wakes a thousand harmonies ?— 
Such has life been ; may it be, 

Lady, ever thus with thee! 


Oft in childhood we have played 
Neath the linden’s verdant shade, 
Oft at moonlight roamed the vale, 
Listening to the nightingale ; 
Whose angelic tones of love 
Whispered us of songs above— 
Shared each other's joy and pain— 
Things we ne’er may do again! 

For thou art in ‘thy native Jand, 
And I, upon a foreign strand. 


Yet though by oceans we are parted, 

Dearest, still we are one-hearted, 

For together we entwine 

All our hopes around Love’s shrine, 

And at eve our knees are bent 

Aye beneath one firmament ; 

When unconsciously there steal 

Prayers for each other's weal, 

Born by feelings none can tell— 

Dearest, fairest, fare thee well ! 
James Knox. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES.—NO. VIII. 
THE MERRY MONARCH. 


« Nay, Edith, dear, revoke that cruel sentence! thou wilt not, 
Jam assured, augment thy own happiness by consigning me to 
misery. Bless me once more with those sweet smiles that have 
so oft delighted me, and promise me another interview.” 

The speaker was attired in the extravagance of the reigning 
mode. His apparel, which was eminently calculated to display 
to advantage the fine proportions of his slight but elegant form, 
was of the costliest and most approved materiel, and ornamented 
with a greater profusion of ribands and shoulder-knots than we 
can take upon ourselves to explain the exact utility of. 

He wore his own fair hair, the rich falling curls of which, 
setting at defiance the most elaborate skill and taste of the artiste, 
sufficiently indicated that Nature was his only and effective per- 
ruquier. In his left hand he held a crimson velvet cap, sur- 
mounted by a plume of white feathers ; while his right detained, 
apparently in a forceful grasp, the hand of his companion, a 
blushing maid of about seventeen. In short, his whole appear- 
ance displayed that union of elegance and frivolity which charac- 
terized the most distinguished members of the gay and dissipated 
court of the second Charles. 

The studied air of irresistible languor which his handsome 
features had assumed, was succeeded by a stare of incredulity, as 
his fair companion replied— 

“It is impossible, sir; I have already transgressed the bounds 
of propriety in listening to the covert addresses of one who has 
at length convinced me, by the contempt he would fain throw on 
a father’s authority, that his heart is hard as his principles are 
corrupt.” 

“Nay, dearest,” responded the youth, “that my principles 
are not the most rigid is the fault of education; but that my 
heart is far from insensible, thyself, thou lovely one, art abun- 
dant proof. But hear me, Edith; the case stands briefly thus :— 
We love each other, while the Fates oppose our immediate union. 
My father has set his eyes on a bride for your poor Augustus, 
whose only charm is her wealth. Though I might, without in- 
curring the peril of his lasting displeasure, refuse the wife he 
designs for me, I dare not, as yet at least, openly present him 
with one of my own selection. His majesty leaves Avington in 
a few days, and then, love, I must leave you; unless, indeed, you 
consent, by a private union, to consummate my happiness. Ere 
long, I shall be enabled to acknowledge my Edith as the lawful 
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mistress of my heart. Why then should your scrupulous virtue 
oppose the only concession that can ensure our mutual hap. 
piness ?” 

With much similar rhetoric did the young courtier combat the 
scruples of his fair companion : how far he succeeded is not our’s 
to say. Subsequent events, however, warrant us in the presump. 
tion that he obtained her promise of another interview, ere, con. 
ducting her to the narrow lane which led to her father’s dwelling, 
he bade her adieu. Leaving the youth and maiden to their 
respective routes, we shall take the opportunity of introducing 
the reader to the knowledge of a few circumstances with which it 
may be necessary he should be acquainted. 

Charles II. attended by several young noblemen of his court, 
was, at the period of the commencement of our story, on a visit 
at Avington House, near Winchester, This favourite retreat of 
the gay monarch occupied a retired and romantic situation, and 
offered him every advantage of indulging his fondness for field 
sports, to which he was attached with an ardour that formed a 
striking contrast to his natural indolence and love of ease. In his 
frequent visits to this retirement, Charles delighted to throw off 
all the reserve and restraints of state, and was contented to forego 
the dignity of the monarch, that he might be loved, or at least 
admired, as aman. His gay retinue, it may be readily supposed, 
were fain to follow the example of their master, and royalty wore 
its most attractive, though certainly not its most dignified, form; 
for we are told the amusements of the king and his companions 
were not always of the most intellectual and elevated description. 

The immediate proximity of royalty, it may be conceived, had 
its effect on the neighbourhood. The many elegant young nobles 
who composed the hunting, shooting, and fishing parties that 
scoured the country in every direction, excited no slight sensation 
among the female branches of the community. Many a village 
beauty was flattered by her vanity with the gratifying prospect of 
captivating a “‘court gentleman ;” while to the patrician belles 
of the neighbourhood, the young and courtly favourites of royalty 
were by no means objects of unconcern. 

The interest excited among various cautious parents and dis- 
creet guardians was necessarily of a somewhat different character. 
With them the irregularities of these 

“* flaunting wassailers of high degree ” 
became daily topics of animadversion, Even the “ ladies of 
a certain age,” virgin aunts and elder sisters, though some of 
them were observed to have more frequent recourse to the aid of 
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and cosmetics, joined in the general exclamation against 
these “ graceless libertines and needy adventurers.” 

But by far not the least interest was excited among that class 
of beings to whom Shakspeare has assigned one of the seven ages 
of life—I mean the lovers of this little community, whose 

“* woeful ballads 
Made to their mistress’ eyebrows ” 
now seemed likely to be considered by the objects of their admi- 
ration as what they really were—idle tales. Indeed, various were 
the instances of these village Romeos having been destined to rue 
the superior attractions of some more fortunate rival from 
Avington. 

In the small but pleasant village of Twyford, dwelt Walter 
Hammond, a country gentleman of limited income. Though he 
had, to use the current phrase, seen much of the world, he was of 
retired and domestic habits, seldom exceeding the limits of his 
cottage-yarden, except to accompany his daughter in her morn- 
ing and evening walks, or on a compassionate visit to a poor sick 
neighbour. To the education of this his only child, he deveted 
his almost entire attention, and as he was a man of considerable 
and various erudition, he united in his instructions the principles 
of solid literature with the lighter and more elegant accomplish- 
ments, of which, to judge from his simple and unobtrusive 
manners, few would have thought him possessed. 

Edith Hammond united to a person of most perfect loveliness 
a mind of no ordinary powers, and a disposition of unruffled 
sweetness: it will not therefore be wondered, that, notwithstand- 
ing the privacy of her situation, she had attracted considerable 
notice. Her society was much courted; and her father, though 
prevented by his extreme reserve from accompanying her, could 
not always refuse her acceptance of the numerous and pressing 
invitations which she received from the most unexceptionable 
sources, 

In one of these visits our heroine met Augustus Delavel, the 
son of a distinguished officer in the service of the king. This 
young man was of his majesty’s retinue, and honoured with his 
peculiar regard. Possessing a remarkably handsome exterior and 
most engaging manners, there was still a foppery in Augustus 
that ill agreed with the native good sense which betrayed itself in 
every observation that fell from his lips; yet even his foppery 
partook of a grace and elegance that, to the unpractised eyes of 
Edith, rendered it an attraction. Struck with the beauty and 
simplicity of the lovely villager, Delavel was unremitting in his 
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attentions, which he possessed too much penetration not to per. 
ceive were far from disagreeable. 

The result may be easily conceived. Augustus Delavel for the 
future preferred prosecuting his field sports alone, and as he 
generally sought the direction of Twyford, it could not of course 
be long ere he encountered Edith, who, perhaps less solicitous 
than before for the society of her father, often extended her 
lonely walk considerably beyond the village. Thus commeneed 
a series of interviews between the lovers, each of which tended to 
strengthen their mutual passion. 

Delavel admired her as a lovely girl, and was far from insen- 
sible of her many perfections ; while Edith’s attachment to her 
lover was of a more absorbing nature. 

** She loved 
With woman’s first affection—every pulse 
Of her young heart that warmly, wildly beat, 
Was truth, was purity.” 

Our history opens with one of these interviews between the 
lovers, at a time when the king and his cortege were on the point 
of quitting Avington. At this. meeting Augustus solicited the 
consent of Edith to a private union; with what success has 
been seen. 

At a subsequent period, however, he was more successful. 
Painting in all the glowing colours that love could inspire, the 
happiness of a union of hands and hearts—silencing her fears by 
an assurance of an early declaration, and conquering her scruples 
with regard to the secresy to be practised towards her father—he 
wrought her to compliance, and Edith consented to be his. 

* * * * 


On the following morning, at an early hour, Augustus Delavel 
entered the apartment of his friend the Duke of Buckingham, 
ere that nobleman had left his bed. ‘* Hey-day, Delavel,” said 
the duke, “‘ what brings you here? Hast taken upon thee Chan- 
ticleer’s office, and honoured me with the first call? Prythee 
summon first the rest of our household, and 

‘ Last in worth, let me last claim thy care,’ 
as Cowley, I think, says.” 

“‘ Nay, my lord, you must not sleep,” said Augustus, as the 
duke, again reclining on his couch, was about to resign himself to 
sluinber, ‘* you must not sleep; I need your counsel.”’ 

“I really am no curtain lecturer, Augustus; I invariably 
recover my little wit and invention at my toilet, from the inspiring 
aid of eau de rose and esprit de millefeur. Let me up, and doa 








my babiliments, and in an hour I promise to digest your plan 
with all the judgment of a chancellor.” With these words, 
Buckingham again threw himself on his bed, and was soon lost 
in a deep slumber. 

« And now, Delavel, to thy tale,” said the duke, as, leaning on 
the arm of Augustus, he led the way through the rich flowering 
shrubberies of Avington. 

Pale with agitation, Augustus entered upon the history of his 
love. He descanted on the virtues and loveliness of Edith, and 
on her entire devotion to himself, as evinced by her consent to a 
private union; and concluded by requesting the duke’s good 
offices in providing a person qualified to perform the ceremony. 

Buckingham replied with a loud and contemptuous laugh. 
“Ts it,” said he, “ Augustus Delavel whom I have heard? Ena- 
moured of a pretty villager, he must, forsooth, 

‘Go, get a parson, make the maid his bride.’ 
He can, it seems, prosecute his amour only by a sacrifice of his 
best interests—by incurring the eternal displeasure of his father, 
the raillery of his friends, and the contempt of the fair dames of 
court who have so long admired him.” 

“What course then must | pursue?” anxiously asked Augustus ; 
“T love her to distraction.” 

“What, man? 
win her—make her your mistress—but not, Delavel, not your 


‘Her virtue is invincible,” urged Delavel, whose dread of 
raillery stifled his better feelings. 

“ Augustus, you are a Jad’of mettle, and I will serve you,” 
replied his profligate companion. ‘1 have a valet who has more 
than once shown his alertness in tying the marriage knot; he 
shall unite you to this scrupulous fair one, and leave you a noose 
by which you may escape at pleasure. But when does this impor- 
tant affair take place ?” 

“Thave obtained her promise for this evening,” replied Au- 


“Well, then, we will see our reverend coadjutor, and arrange 
matters with him; and then to spend your wedding-day right 
merrily. Only give me your hand, and tell me you accept my 


In a moment of weakness, Delavel consented. Buckingham 
took care to allow him no leisure for repentance or reflection, 
The evening arrived, and the party, consisting of the duke, 
s 3 ‘ 
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Delavel, and the supposed valet, (who was in reality what Augus- 
tus least suspected him to be,) repaired to the place of meeting, 
and ere long the indissoluble knot was tied. 

A few days after, the royal party left Avington, and Edith, thus 
necessarily deprived of the society of her lover, felt her loneliness 
and anxiety increased by the consciousness that she was acting a 
disingenuous part towards a parent who tenderly loved her. 

This painful conviction, preying upon a mind extremely sensi- 
tive, seriously affected her health. Walter Hammond beheld with 
the most intense anxiety the rose fade from his daughter’s cheek, 
and a settled melancholy succeed to the smiling serenity that once 
distinguished her. Deeply alarmed for the welfare of his beloved 
child, he sought the cause of her dejeetion, Edith’s heart was 
full—she could not play the hypocrite towards her idolizing 
parent—yet her broken and hysterical reply, as she hung weeping 
on his bosom, was such as to arouse his worst alarms. 

“Speak to me, Edith!’ he cried; “ tell thy unhappy father, 
whose only prop has been the virtue of his child, that thou hast 
not broken, as a worthless reed, that last support of his declining 
years.” 

“Oh, no, my father, think not thus harshly of me! I have 
deeply erred, but only against thee. Unknewn to thee, I have 
received the addresses of Augustus Delavel; unknown to thee, 
I have become united to him—I am his wife!” 

‘‘Thou hast indeed been swayed by passion to imprudence,” 
replied the old man, “and much I fear that youth’s sincerity. 
But cheer thee, my daughter; thy father still can protect thee, 
and Delavel shall do thee justice!” 

The effect of this confession was a determination on the part 
of Walter Hammond to seek an audience of the king, and to lay 
at his feet his daughter’s claims. In vain did Edith implore him 
to defer his journey to Hampton Court till the arrival of intelli- 
gence from Augustus, of which she was in daily expectation. 
The old man’s fears were excited, and a few hours beheld him, 
with his daughter, on his route to London. 

The incidents of the journey were few and uninteresting. We 
shall therefore suppose our travellers arrived, on the morning of 
the third day, at Hampton Court. 

In their progress through the park they were joined bys 
gentleman on horseback, who had been diverting himself with 
the gambols of several beautiful spaniels; but who, on perceiving 
our travellers, insinuated himself, with the most graceful ease, 
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into their society, pointing out the various beauties of the sur- 
rounding scenery, and proffering his services in directing them to 
those objects in the neighbourhood worthy of observation. 

Walter Hammond politely declined his offer, at the same time 
intimating that his mind was engrossed by affairs of too serious a 
nature, to admit of its receiving pleasure from a contemplation 
of even the lovely scenes around him. 

«If your business is with the king,” rejoined the stranger, ‘1 
have some interest with his majesty, and should be most happy 
to employ it to your advantage.” 

It may be here necessary to observe that, on their arrival in 
London, the travellers had left their vehicle, and proceeded on 
horseback to Hampton Court. Edith had, at this period, fallen 
considerably behind her companions ; and her father, assured by 
the frank and courteous manners of the stranger of his good inten- 
tions, scrupled not to make him acquainted with the nature of his 
business with the king. 

“T have the advantage of Augustus Delavel’s acquaintance, 
and can bear testimony to his unblemished honour,” said the 
stranger, after he had heard his companion’s story. ‘ But,” 
continued he, “ may I inquire with whose narrative | have been 
s0 interested ?”” 

“My name,” replied Edith’s father, ‘‘ is Walter Hammond.” 

“A name,” added the stranger, “that recalls to my remem- 
brance one to whom | owe ”? He checked himself, and con- 
tinued, “ I have heard his majesty mention the circumstance of 
his life being preserved on the fatal field of Worcester by a gen- 
tleman of that name—it would be singular should you identify 
yourself with his preserver.” 

“It were no difficult task,” replied Hammond. ‘ The cireum- 
stance you allude to took place toward the close of that disastrous 
day, when our ranks were broken and disordered. The king’s 
horse was wounded, and, furious with pain, was bearing his rider 
into the midst of the enemy. I followed him, and with my pistol 
shot the infuriated animal dead—mounted his majesty on my own 
horse, and fought my way back to our lines. I had intended to 
recall the circumstance to his majesty’s memory.”’ 

The stranger seemed to struggle fur a moment with violent 
emotion, which however he restrained, and added, with a smile— 
“You think, then, the king requires some other motive than the 
mere abstract love of justice, to urge him to an interest in your 
behalf?” 


“Far be it from me,” replied Hammond, “ to think thus lightly 
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of his majesty: I can, however, but conceive he will not be the 
less heedful of my petition, knowing it to proceed from an old 
and faithful servant.” 

“An old and faithful servant in truth!” said the stranger, 
warmly grasping his companion’s hand; “and, Walter Ham- 
mond, thy services will not be forgotten. Augustus Delavel has 
of late lost all the vivacity which rendered him the darling of the 
court—the reason is obvious. Bound to your fair daughter by 
affection and by duty, he is, notwithstanding, alive to the convic. 
tion that a declaration of his marriage would subject him to the 
deep displeasure of his father, who, I am informed, has an eye tu 
his union with one of our most distinguished dames of court. 
But Sir Henry Delavel is a loyal and devoted servant of his king, 
and an alliance with one who has such claims upon his master’: 
gratitude, will, I trow, be more gratifying to the old soldier than 
the most splendid union with wealth and dignity. But we have 
been strangely ungallant to the fair subject of our cogitation.” 
As he spoke, he turned his horse, and approaching Edith, who, 
judging, from the animated gestures of her father and his com- 
panion, the nature of their conversation, had kept aloof from 
them, gracefully apologized for his inattention; and, urging her 
to increased speed, rode by her side. 

In a short time our travellers arrived at the palace, where their 
companion left them ; not, however, till they had been, by his 
directions, conducted to an elegant apartment, and provided with 
a sumptuous repast, previously to their being admitted to an 
audience of his majesty, to whose presence they were shortly 
after conducted. 

The reader will not, we suspect, be surprised to learn that in 
the person of Charles our travellers discovered their unknown 
friend. With the utmost urbanity the monarch raised Hammond 
from his knees, and, pressing his lips to the pale cheek of Edith, 
led her to a seat. 

“In return for your history, Hammond,” said he, ‘I have 
now to bring forward my budget of intelligence. The Duke of 
Buckingham has just arrived, and, knowing him to be the bosom 
friend of Augustus, I introduced the subject to him, and find bis 
grace to have been a particeps criminis in the affair of the private 
marriage, which was, I am informed, celebrated by his chaplain, 
and in his presence. From his account, however, I discover our 
young squire to be more deeply implicated in error than we have 
been disposed to consider him. Shamed by the raillery of Buck- 
ingham, he consented to that rogue’s suggestion of having the 
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ceremony performed by his valet, and up to the present moment 
imagines himself to have played the villain towards the fair Edith. 
Buckingham, however, with a bizarrerie natural to his whimsical 
grace, but which in the present instance does honour to his 
heart, having laughed Delave] out of his virtue, called in the aid 
of his chaplain, and noosed our unsuspecting friend as firmly as 
heart can desire. I have the duke’s assurance that he is most 
superlatively miserable from a conviction of having acted so 
unworthily ; and that, in defiance of his father’s displeasure, he 
is on the eve of setting off for Twyford, to repair the injury he 
conceives he has done this fair maiden, I have sent for him, and 
almost instantly expect him here. I design to have you unseen 
witnesses of our interview; and doubt not, lady, that, malzr? 
the severe test I shall put him to, he will come forth from the 
ordeal, in unsullied purity of affection, thy true and leal knight. 
You will not be offended,’’ added the king, ‘‘ at the freedom of 
language I may use. We are sad libertines at court; and on this 
occasion I may designedly speak lightly of your claims.” 

At this moment, Delavel was announced. ‘ Away, good folks,”’ 
cried the king, “‘ leave me to manage our gallant; he shall suffer 
for his duplicity.” He motioned Edith and her father, who con- 
cealed themselves behind the arras hangings, that formed a 
canopy over the royal seat. 

“ Augustus,” said the king, as the youth entered, “‘ we have 
this morning had a fair girl laying claim to thy exquisite person : 
if her tale be true, thou hast got into a snare from which thou 
wilt not easily extricate thyself. Tell me, Delavel, is the fair 
petitioner’s claim to be borne out by facts: hast thou married 
. her?” 

The blood mounted into Delavel’s cheek as he replied—“ With 
shame, sir, I acknowledge she has no lawful claim on me.” 

“How!” interrupted the king, ‘‘no lawful claim? She is, 
then, an impostor. I thought our gay and gallant Augustus had 
not ventured on sober matrimony. But, odd’s fish, man! we 
must check this wench in her career of illegal sezsn, or she will, 
I trow, lay claim to the flower of our young nobles, and depopu- 
late our court.” 

“Nay, your majesty,” replied Delavel, “‘ the maiden is no 
impostor: J only have proved the deceiver. Having, after long 
attentions, gained on her affections, I seduced her into a private 
marriage: the ceremony was performed by the Duke of Buck- 


ingham’s valet; and I, sir, was dishonoured, and Edith Hammond 
betrayed !”? 
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‘“*Fore George, Delavel! if thou wearest out of doors that 
lengthy visage and lachrymose air of penitence, thou wilt go far 
to establish thy claim to become a leader of the crop-eared rabble 
of the covenant. But come, Augustus, since thou hast made me 
thy confessor, I will enjoin thee to the lightest penance thy 
offence may require: thou shalt e’en pension this pretty country 
lass, and wed her to the squire who enacted the parson in the 
affair of the sham marriage. He must be a lad of parts, or he 
would not so well have counterfeited the ‘ learned clerk!’ ” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said Augustus, ‘‘ my intent is to repair the 
injury I have done her, and not to aggravate by cruelty an offence 
begun in levity. The maiden, I am assured, is fondly attached 
to me——” 

“ And, by my fay, the attachment seems mutual!” interrupted 
the king, with a smile. 

‘* So entirely is it so, sir,” replied Delavel, ‘that I feel exist. 
ence without her to be impossible. In the eyes of God we are 
united, and ere long, if it please Heaven, shall our vows he rati- 
fied at an earthly altar.” 

“ Augustus,” said Charles, sternly, “ those solemn appeals to 
Heaven should not be lightly made. 1 am not given to moralize,” 
continued he, in a milder tone, “ but to see thee so perfect an 
adept in dissimulation, does, I own, surprise me. Am I to be 
persuaded that Augustus Delavel, the descendant of an ancient 
and honourable family—the darling of a court—is so devoid of 
ambitiun, so blind to the dazzling prospect of a wealthy and noble 
alliance, as to form an union with a peasant? Were I to put thee 
to the proof now——” As the king thus abruptly concluded, he 
fixed on Augustus his dark penetrating eyes, that seemed to sean 
his inmost soul. 

Undismayed by that searching glance, Delavel replied—* Let 
me correct your majesty—Edith Hammond is not a peasant; and 
were she so, her native virtue would ennoble her. Your majesty 
has been pleased to mention my family: if the blood that flows ia 
my veins is pure, what can so effectually transmit it unsullied to 
posterity as an union with virtue? Your majesty has alluded to 
the prospect of a wealthy alliance: gold, sir, cannot purchase 
happiness. Even though my father’s anger should make me 4 
beggar, blessed with my Edith, I should be rich. In conclusion, 
sir, allow me to add, that I have considered the sacrifices I have 
to make: at the risk of losing for ever my father’s favour—of 
incurring the contempt of my best friends—and last, and greatest 
sacrifice, at the hazard of your majesty’s displeasure—I must 
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declare that Edith Hammond, and she alone, is the mistress of 
Delavel’s heart!” 

«“ Bravo! my young friend, your heroics are adinirable! On 
the stage they would draw tears from many a bright eye. But 
forgive me, Augustus,” continued the king, taking Delavel’s 
hand, “‘ forgive me the severe trial I have made of your fidelity ; 
I did it in perfect confidence as to the result, and need not tell 
you my suspicions and my displeasure were alike assumed. To 
atone for my seeming harshness by some welcome intelligence, 
let me assure thee thou hast injured Miss Hammond only in idea: 
the valet who united thee to her, is none other than Bucking- 
ham’s chaplain, and as certainly art thou married, as thou stand- 
est in my presence. Truly hast thou said thy bride is of good 
parentage: she is, indeed, bona, bonis prognata parentibus. 
Walter Hammond, Augustus, served with distinguished honour 
in the cause of my unhappy father, and was my heroic preserver 
on the field of Worcester. Heaven knows I am sufficiently im- 
poverished, but I hope still to prove my gratitude to an old and 
faithful friend. Hast thou mentioned thy engagement to thy 
father ?” 

“This morning, sir, I imparted to him the secret.” 

“ And how did he receive it ?” asked the king. 

“With strong disapprobation, sir. He bade me, on peril of 
his lasting displeasure, banish my attachment for ever from my 
hosom., I grieve to add, I retorted with too much asperity, and 
left him in anger.” 

“T will see him,” said the king, “‘and engage to obtain his 
consent and approbation. But allow me now to introduce to you 
some friends who have witnessed our téte-a-téte.” 

The king threw aside the screen, and discovered Walter Ham- 
mond and his daughter. 

Augustus caught his Edith to his bosom, and tenderly em- 
braced her; then kneeling with her at the feet of her father, 
besought his blessing. Trembling with delighted agitation, the 
old man gave the lovers his fervent benediction. 

It may be sufficient to add, that the prayer for their happiness 
Was not uttered in vain. The mediation of the king prevailed 
with Sir Henry Delavel; and the lovers, retiring from the dissi- 
pations of court, partook largely of that pure delight known only 
to the virtuous. Augustus ever continued the peculiar favourite 
of Charles, and was often honoured in his retirement by the 
familiar visits of the merry monarch. Cuarues M. 
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SONGS. 


a 


Enter my shallop! 
The soft summer breeze, 
Laden with perfume, 
Is kissing the seas : 
Night is descending, 
The stars, from on high, 
Scatter their loveliness 
Over the sky. 
Enter my shallop, and o’er the blue tide, 
Lit by the moonbeams, we'll merrily glide. 


Enter my shallop! 
And music’s wild note 
Softly and sweetly 
On ether shall float : 
Love is the minstrel 
Whose tones shall impart 
Feelings of happiness 
To thy young heart. 
Enter my shallop, and o’er the blue tide, 
With moonlight and music, we'll merrily glide. 


II. 


There is a hope, when beauty leaves the flower, 
That in the spring-time it again will bloom ; 

And there’s a hope, when evening tempests lower, 
That sunrise will dispel each shade of gloom. 


So let us hope, when sorrow’s dusky wing 

Hath caused each trace of brightness to depart, 
That joy will yet within our bosoms spring, 

And shed again its beauty o’er the heart ! 


Ill, 


Say, can a sweeter moment be 
Reserved for us on earth, 

Than when, at Beauty’s footstool, we 
Awake the harp to mirth ; 

And bid the soft tones of its wires 
With youthful feelings swell, 

Revealing passion’s sacred fires, 
Which tongue may never tell ? 


Yes! there’s a sweeter moment given, 
When, on the fading strain, 
A bright smile beams, like light from heaven, 
And wakes each note again; 
For Hope, which, like a dream before, 
Had mocked the eye of youth, 
Seems to the mind a dream no more, 
But shadows into truth. 
James Knox. 
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REMEMBRANCES OF AN OLD SOLDIER.—NO, III. 
THE ITALIAN BOY AND THE SICK MONKEY. 


“« Taught by the Power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them.” 

WanvERING in the environs of the town, with a mind feeding 
on remembrances, and thinking, not unregretfully, on the flight 
of years, how brief the past had been—a very speck in the 
volume of time, and imperceptible in eternity—and how evanes- 
cent the presept hour, my vagrant glance fell on an humble piece 
of human portraiture, in the shape of an Italian boy of tender age, 
sitting disconsolately on a sand-bank, and hugging in his bosom 
a still less animal of the Cimian species; the boy was but an 
epitome of the masculine cast at best, and his eagerness to shelter 
the little brute, crumpled him up, if I may use the expression, 
into a thing scarcely larger than an earthen figure for a chimney- 
piece. * And are we not all] earthen figures ?”’ said I to myself ; 
“the bravest, the most beautiful, the proudest, and the most 
prosperous ? Fragile vessels, more or less weak—frailer, or more 
inflexible—here to-day, and gone to-morrow—an image for ad- 
miration in the morning, broken end trodden under foot ere the 
day-star bids adieu to the children of light.” As I thus mono- 
dized, I approached nearer to the piccolino and his bosom friend. 
The boy was weeping ; large round tears fell fast from his brown 
eyes, and dropped upon the earth beneath him ; the little nonkey 
chattered, and shivered, and clung closer and closer to him, looking 
alternately with suspicion on me as I drew near, and with confi- 
dent plaintiveness in its master’s face, as if to say, ‘* Do not hurt 
him; do not take me away from kim; commit us not as strangers 
and vagrants in the land of liberty; the world is wide, harm us 
not!” And now the little beast had completely hidden its semi- 
human, caricature-like countenance under the boy’s arm, who 
seemed to encourage and to fondle it as if its fears entitled it to a 
double share of kindness; so is pity, in its lowliest state, allied 
to love. 

“ You appear unwell,” said I to the boy, addressing him in his 
native tongue. 

“Si, signor,” replied he, ‘‘I am faint and weary, hungry and 
foot-sore, an orphan, a foreigner, and far from home ; and I am 
afraid that my peor beast is dying.” 

“What a long list of claims on sympathy and benevolence !” 
thought I; ‘* fatherless and friendless, way-worn and _ half. 
famished ; sunny Italy, thy dear country, full in thy tearful 
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remembrance, and far, far indeed beyond thy reach! The 
miserable companion, too, of thy travel, which amused many g 
lone hour by its antics, and gained thee many a penny by its 
exhibition, is hors de combat in the struggle for a bit of bread: 
sick and fainting from famine and disease, thy case is deplorable 
indeed !” 

And now, gentle reader, a monkey and a manikin are no very 
exalted objects to attract our attention, or to engross our affec. 
tions ; but compare greater objects with lesser ones, and you will 
find the links of connection unbroken, and fully resembling each 
other. 

The defeated soldier, broken with toil, quits the fighting-field; 
his home is distant, his means are few; the faithful charger that 
shared his perils, and enabled him to fulfil, with pride, his noble 
occupation, droops, and falls by the way side ; hunger and the 
fever of debility consume both. The warrior, whose eye was a 
stranger to the dew of affliction, drops a tear; now his respiration 
sends forth a deep sigh, as he stretches himself beside the 
animal whose fate has been so allied to his. This picture is 
more imposing, but the poor boy’s is as true to feeling and to 
nature. 

“*What is the matter with the monkey?” I inquired. Here, 
nestling his ugly pet in his breast, he wept, and said, ‘It has got 
cold, sleeping out all night with me, and this has brought on the 
fever; and we are both fasting since yesterday, and,”’ scarcely 
audible, “I fear it will die.” The brute looked up in his face as 
if it understood every word that he said, and thanked him for 
this forcible appeal to humanity. 

I could not look unmoved on this scene of real life, and had I 
not relieved my fellow-creature and his travelling companion, | 
should have been silent on the subject altogether, or have had to 
chronicle a deed of barbarity. The relief is not worth mention- 
ing, but the effect of that relief is what astonished me, and is 
worthy of remark. No sooner had the piccolino obtained a little 
temporary aid, than, wiping away the briny tear from his eye-lid, 
and cuddling up Jacko as if it had been a young babe, he repaired 
first to a baker’s—for I watched him—and next to a milk-seller; 
then mixing up the two ingredients together, and warming the 
Jatter in the sun, he administered the restorative to his little 
charge, the animal making horrid grimaces, chattering, and 
licking the Italian’s hands with his tongue between every mouth- 
ful: which it consumed; in return for which the boy smiled, 
showed his white teeth, contrasted by his olive complexion, and 
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caressed the brute with all his heart: the repast concluded, he 
thought on self, and satisfied, at last, the cravings of nature. 

What a lesson to man! what an instance of disinterested 
generosity ! what an abandonment of self, and of bodily forbear- 
ance! Pinched with hunger, yet preferring a dumb animal to 
his own comfort; unmoved by the ostentatious semblance of 
charity, yet extending it to the brute creation! I solemnly pro- 
test that I have seen many parents less tenderly compassionate to 
their offspring ; companions the most faithful, who would not act 
thus generously; the pastors of flocks, who would not be thus 
feelingly alive to their wants and comforts, and who were less 
anxious, by self-denials, to provide for their spiritual and corpo- 
real wants. 

Many classes and individuals, high and low, might learn bene- 
ficence from this poor wandering stranger. During my short 
colloquy with him I mentioned his native land; he hailed its 
name with transports of admiration in every feature. He grew 
animated, as if under the influence of enchantment. ‘* Cara 
patria!” said he (dear country); ‘‘ bello cielo!” (splendid sky) ; 
and then again he looked tristful, and sighed out that he hoped 
soon to return to it. The life of these poor little vagabond 
creatures is humble, and that of semi-mendicants, showing a 
tortoise, a porcupine, a monkey, or a mountain rat, as an excuse 
for laying the curious and compassionate under contribution ; 
yet the ardour of their patriotism, their unalterable love for 
home, the heart’s restlessness there to lay down their longing 
bosoms on the maternal soil, is not without much merit and a 
useful moral. Weare all sojourners in a land which is not ours ; 
we are wearying travellers to another home. Our trials here, 
our struggles for existence, are generally (always more or less) 
various and painful. Hope points to a better state of things; 
the love of a Creator looks up toa safer resting-place. A harm- 
less transit through the vale of sorrows, self-possession and 
peacefulness of mind in mediocrity or poverty, the noble quality 
of preferring our neighbour to ourselves, the gentle ties that link 
together all the component parts of the creation, and which impel 
us to extend to the minor animals, even to the insect race, mercy 
and good-will, are duties incumbent upon us, and, although not 
dazzling virtues in the eyes of man, escape not the view of Him 
who contemplates unceasingly the wants, the steadfastness, and 
the wanderings of the works of his hands. 

Farewell, miserable, yet merciful, brother: One stage of thy 
Weary way is past, and thou art progressing towards home, and 
lo repose on, or beneath, the lap of earth which must receive 
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An Otp Soxpier. 





THE PENITENT. 
His head reclined upon his arm, 
His eyes bent on the ground, 
As if in deep intensity 
Of feeling they were bound. 
Uninfluenced in the present hour 
By knowledge of the past, 


You would have deemed that look had told 


Of piety held fast ; 
Of holy sorrow to illume 
The way—and point him to the tomb. 


But, when he raised his head, you marked 


The fire-flash of the eye— 

The trembling, quivering of the lip— 
The hurried, gasped sigh. 

Was it the dread of punishment 
Thus acting on his mind ? 

Or memory of past misdeeds 
Upon a soul refined— 

Refined by penitence and prayer, 

By suffering, agony, and care? 

With fearfal horror on that hand, 
So passive now, he gazed ; 

That hand, with murderous intent, 
He once had fiercely raised : 

’Twas Passion’s unsubdued power 
Which darkly filled his breast, 

And dared him to that blackened deed 
Where mercy was represt ; 

Where kindlier feelings dormant lay, 

Half-stifled by depravity. 

But his was yet no common mind, 
Though stained his brief career; 
His childhood knew no parent's voice, 

To teach the infant prayer ; 
And when his early youth required 
The guidancy of age, 
There was not one to counsel him, 
Or open virtue’s page ; 
Unguided, prone to ill—the heart 
Will soon from innocence depart. 
At length, reflection’s morn arrived, 
’Twas ushered in by grief ; 
Thought was at first distraction, but 
Ere long he found relief. 
His rebel spirit bowed before 
The altar of his God, 

His chastened soul, with gratitude, 
Received the avenging rod : 
He died, intrepid and unmoved, 

Though not, as living—unbeloved. 
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the prince and peasant, the monarch and mendicant, without dis. 
tinction; and where, sooner or later, must bivouac, for his last 


quarter, 
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SOIREES PARISIENNES.—=NO, I. 
GLOVEOLOGY. 

Tue pretty and lively Marquise de St. Hilaire had not appeared 
at the brilliant ball given by the Comtesse de Courville, and con- 
sequently the next day her hotel was thronged with visitors: all 
came avowedly to inquire after her health, but many, at least 
among the ladies, were anxious to know whether indisposition, 
pique, or jealousy had kept her from joining the brilliant party 
given by the comtesse, who was known to have been an old flame 
of the marquis, and was generally regarded as his lady’s rival in 
the ranks of fashion. 

The favoured few who were admitted, found the marquise re- 
clining on a sofa in a most becoming deshabille. She looked 
pale, and complained of having had a violeut nervous attack, but 
declared that she felt quite recovered ; and, if we may judge from 
the conversation I am about to transcribe, her illness bad not 
diminished that playful vivacity which procured her the cha- 
racter of the most piquante causeuse in Paris. 

Madame Valmore (addressing a lady who sat next her)— 
Did you ever see any thing so ridiculous as the dress of Madame 
de Parvenue? every part of it, from her béret to her slipper, so 
strangely bedizened with gold. 

Madame St. Pierre—With her mahogany face and squab 
figure, she really resembled a piece of gilt gingerbread. Even 
the very seams of her gloves were embroidered in gold. 

Vicomtesse Versae—Apropos of gloves, how singular it is that 
in such cold and gloomy weather, the gentlemen are so fond of 
light gloves: 1 have observed that during some time past they do 
not wear any others. 

Marquise de St. Hilaire—Don’t you know the reason, my dear 
vicomtesse ? are you not aware that since our gentlemen have 
been bitten by the mania of political economy, they carry the 
system of retrenchment into private life, and even the most 
minute details of the toilet are subject to it?) Thus, the gloves 
which a man of fashion wears at a ball, instead of becoming 
directly afterwards the property of his valet, are condemned, for 
some days at least, to dv duty incommon. Is it not so, gen- 
tlemen ? 

Some of the beaux laughed, others protested that the marquise 
was too severe, but nobody denied the charge. 

Marquise—I am surprised that in this age of ologys, no learned 
professor has introduced gloveology ; it would, I fancy, be as 
rational a study, and a much more amusing one, than craniology. 
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Colonel St. Clatr—But in what manner, madame, is this new 
science to be studied? What can you know of people by looking 
at their gloves? 

Marquise—A great deal, colonel, I assure you. I fancy now 
I could give a pretty shrewd guess at the manner in which each 
of you, gentlemen, have passed the last evening by an inspection 
of your gloves. 

Captain de Tournon—Truly, madame, from the air of conf 
dence with which you speak, I begin to have great faith in this 
new science; suppose you give a course of lectures upon it, 
beginning with one this evening. How say you, gentlemen, can 
we put madame’s skill to the proof? have you got the gloves you 
wore last night? 

There was a general answer in the affirmative. 

Marquise—Well, then, let us begin. Suppose, colonel, you 
lead the forlorn hope? 

Colonel (holding out his hands)—With all my heart. 

Mademoiselle de Valmy—Without being a witch, one may tell 
by those gloves that the colonel has not danced. 

Colonel—Is not this an indirect reproach, my pretty cousin? 
You forget, child, that I am past the age of dancing. 

Marguise—You would not say so, colonel, if you did not like 
cards better. 

Colunel—Nay, my dear marquise, how can you suppose— 

Marquise—I suppose nothing ; I have proof positive before me. 
Your gloves say very plainly, in their language, that their rumpled 
condition arises from the many times that your adversary turned 
the king, or won the vole. And then that morsel gnawed from 
the finger of your left-hand glove, that shows you must have lost 
a great deal. 

Colonel—The gloves are too tight. 

Marquise—Were it your right-hand glove, the excuse might 
serve; but as your left hand is smaller than your right— 

Colonel—Say no more, I am your convert; as far as respects 
me, your science is infallible. 

Monsieur D’ Arlincour—I present myself at your tribunal with 
confidence, for I have no reproaches to fear. 

Marquise (regarding the gloves earnestly on both sides)— 
Perhaps not, but have you also no discovery to apprehend? 

M. D’ Arlincour—Discovery, madame ! 

Marquise—Yes, sir; these gloves tell me that you have 
danced a great deal, and they add that you seldom changed 
partners. 
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M. D’Arlincour (blushing and hesitating)—But, madame, 
what makes you think— 

Marquise—Nay, if you will force me to come to the fact, look 
at this stain on the fingers of the right-hand glove; do you see 
any thing of the kind on the left ? 

M. D’Arlincour coloured still more deeply, but his blush was 
pale to that of Mademoiselle de Valmy, whose neck and face 
crimsoned as she hid her hands under her scarf. The good- 
natured Marquis de St. Hilaire, who was seated next her, has- 
tened to withdraw the attention of the company from her, by 
holding out his hands to his wife. 

Marquis—Come, my dear, let us hear what my gloves have 
got to depose against me. 

The marquise began smilingly to examine them, but as she 
looked attentively at them, she changed colour, and a seriousness, 
approaching to gloom, overspread her pretty features. 

Marquis—Confess, most learned professor, that your science 
fails you. 

Marquise—We shall soon see that. The gloves tell me you 
have neither danced, nor played at cards. 

Marquis—They tell the truth. 

Marquise—They add that you have talked a long time, and 
with a lady. 

Marquis (rather embarrassed)—Really they are very commu- 
nicative; perhaps, too, they tell you what I said. 

Marquise—No, they content themselves with telling me what 
you did. Your left hand was employed in playing with the 
smelling bottle of the comtesse—(don’t be frightened, I shall not 
name her, though I could do it)—while your right hand pressed 
her’s. 

Marquis (with some warmth)—This is the strangest fancy— 

Marquise—Fancy ! let us interrogate your gloves. Look at 
this black circle round the finger of the left one; well, that has 
been occasioned by twirling the top of the smelling bottle ; and 
those marks on the right glove were caused by its being trod 
upon while you kept the hand of the comtesse in your’s. 

Marquis—Confound the gloves! if they tell the truth, they 
ought to tell all the truth; and then they would assure you, that 
a moment of idle gallantry cannot diminish my love for the 
beautiful sorceress who has cast her spells round me for life. 

The marquise made no reply, but the radiant smile which 
lighted up her expressive countenance, showed that she did not 
consider the speech as a mere compliment. 

Captain de Tournon (holding out his hands)—Truly, marquise, 
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you have put us upon hard duty ; mounting a breach is nothing 
to it; there, at least, one may gain glory by being knocked on the 
head, but here— Come, give me the coup de grace, 
Marquise—Not so, captain, your gloves cry loudly in your 
favour; they tell me you have danced, but not a great deal, and 
with different partners; you have played, but have neither jost 


nor gained much. 
Captain de Tournon—Vive le gantologie ! it is worth all the 


rest of the ologys put together. 

Marquise—And now for you, Monsieur de Refrain. 

Madame St. Pierre—Oh, M. de Refrain does not dance; he 
had an attack of the blue devils when he was last in London, and 
he has not yet got over it. 

Marquise—Mercy upon us! what a dreadful complaint this 
English disorder must be, to oblige one to eat such a quantity of 
cakes, fruit, and sweetmeats; and to wash them down with so 
much punch! 

M. de Refrain—Give me leave, madam, to say that you are 
mistaken. 

Marquise—And give me leave, sir, to prove that I am not mis- 
taken. Look at those different coloured stains upon your gloves, 
and observe how strongly they smell of punch; and then lay your 
hand upun your heart, and say whether they do not bear witness 
against you. 

M. de Refrain—I am afraid I must plead guilty; but indeed 
you are too hard upon us, marquise. 

Colonel St. Clair—Truly, M. de Refrain is in the right. Come, 
come, give us our revenge ; attack these ladies. 

Marquise—W hat, colonel! is that your notion of military tac- 
tics? What would you think of an army drawn up in battle array, 
who, instead of attacking the enemy, should let them escape in 
order to turn their arms upon their allies? H. 
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THE POET TO HIS HARP. 


Wake thee, my wild harp, from the slumbers, 
Silent that have held thee long, 

Wake again thy ’livening numbers, 
Cheer me with the light of song! 

Sun of my soul—thy gladsome ray 

Can chase these gathering clouds away ! 


Sorrow has flung its gloom upon me— 
_ Friends have proved how light and vain— 
Yet thou, my loved wild harp, hast won me, 
Oft, a respite brief from pain. 
Like hollow friendship, never, no— 
Thou’st left me in the hour of woe ! Cuartes M. 
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THE FIELD-MARSHAL’S FUNERAL. 
CHAPTER V. 

Enrenrrtep availed himself of the first moment he was alone 
with Morelli, on their jointly continued journey, for a conversa- 
tion, the purport of which was, to the machinist, no less unex- 
pected than important. 

«“ Mr. Morelli,” began Ehrenfried, with an ominous smile, 
« with the uncommon sagacity which I have had the pleasure of 
discerning in you during our short acquaintance, you cannot but 
have found out, long before now, that your travelling companion 
has been neither more nor less than a smuggler, and at present 
finds himself in the predicament of a fugitive from the laws of 
his country. But if you believe that I, on my part, am entertain- 
ing the least doubt as to your own personal relations, I can assure 
you you are very much mistaken. Only have the goodness to 
receive back these documents, which you flung away with such 
consummate disdain on the night we first became acquainted ; 
and from the circumstance of their having been in my possession, 
you may pretty well convince yourself of my being privy to your 
meritorious pursuits.” 

The machinist snatched eagerly at the well-known pocket-book, 
which the black-forester held out to him. He forthwith opened 
it, and having, with scrutinizing looks, examined its contents, 
said with the utmost possible inditference of voice and counte- 
nance, *‘ Trifles, scraps, mere private memorandums to assist my 
memory. I dare say it dropped out of the carriage without my 
observing it. At all events, [ am much obliged to you for 
restoring it to me.” 

“ Dropped out of the carriage !” echoed Ehrenfried, fastening 
a significant look on the machinist. ‘ Why, to be sure,” he 
sneeringly continued, after a short pause, during which the other 
put by the pocket-book, looking with seeming tranquillity of 
mind at his companion, “ why, to be sure, nothing more likely 
than a pocket-book, with such contents, to fall out of a carriage, 
when the trusty servants of the invincible emperor are known to 
be not far off. But, Mr. Morelli, it is in vain to get up a farce 
forme. Your mysterious pocket-book contains many a secret 
cypher, which I have not been able to make out ; but that which 
appears to me plainly and distinctly from the other papers, is 
sudicient to make you perfectly known to me, and to convince 
me that if one of us has reason to be ashamed of the other’s 
company, it is not you.” 

“What do you mean by addressing insulting language to me, 
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who, with a single word from my lips, can consign you to the 
punishment of the law, to disgrace and misery?” said Morelli, 
coolly, though not without some agitation ; “* you, whom my 
generosity alone a 

‘‘ Your generosity! ridiculous!” replied Ehrenfried ; * as jf 
there were not selfishness and interest at the bottom of it~, 
dollar sacrificed to gain a louis d’or. The fate that awaits me, 
should I fall into the hands of my enemies, I am aware of; | 
have contemplated it a thousand times; a thousand times have | 
presented it to my mind. Dreadful is the lot of a galley-slaye; 
yet a firm soul, governed by its own principles only, knows how 
to bear and to overcome even that. In case of a discovery, you, 
Mr. Morelli, may indeed make greater progress, and perhaps are 
proud of it. The common routine is to clap a halter round the 
spy’s neck, and tuck him up to any bough near at hand that will 
bear the scoundrel’s weight. You are turning pale—you are 
quivering. Now, what has become of the tranquillity of which 
you so much hoasted? what of the supercilious consequence 
with which you looked down upon me? But fear nothing; I am 
no way desirous of delivering you over to the halter, and myself 
to a seat on the galley. A smuggler and a spy are an excellent 
match; but they are not exactly alike in all instances, and least 
in ours.” 

The paleness of death spread over the machinist’s countenance; 
he shook at every limb, and was obliged to sit down for some 
moments to recover himself. After a short respite, he seemed to 
have regained his composure. He made a few turns up and 
down the room, then stood still before the black-forester, and 
said, ‘‘ You may believe what you please,-and, for what | care, 
be convinced that I am what you take me for: we have nothing 
to fear from each other. The interchange of our respective 
secrets guarantees our mutual safety. But wherefore this silly 
pride of your nobler station? wherefore this conceit, answering 
no purpose whatever, that a smuggler is a more reputable cha- 
racter than a spy?” 

«You want an explanation,” replied Ehrenfried; ‘ you shall 
have it. For the sake of a pitiful earning, you are subservient 
to the designs of others; you deceive those who unsuspectingly 
open their minds to you, taking advantage of their confidence, 
you seek to entice them, by craft and bribery, to a dereliction of 
their duty; and, after all, give vour employers but imperfect 
information, to which the lives of thousands of innocent beings, 
the peace and happiness of numerous families, is sacrificed. 
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Now is there not, on the back-ground of those pursuits of yours, 
something like treason and assassination of the whole human 
race? What analogy do mine bear to them?” continued the 
black forester, raising his head with an air of additional pride. 
«| wage open war against the injustice of the laws—against an 
odious usurper, to whom alone I do injury; whilst I am useful to 
thousands, who are bleeding under his scourge. Never have I 
stained my hands with the profits arising from my undertakings. 
| projected and commanded them all; the fruit of them my assu- 
ciates came in for. 1 have no other motives for my actions than 
hatred and revenge. I was clerk to an opulent merchant, in a 
large town on the Rhine: in consequence of a decree of the 
usurper’s, that man, who loved me like a father, was reduced to 
beggary. He survived the disaster but a short time. At the 
side of his grave I vowed to injure and thwart his destroyer as far 
as layin my power. To do so as a soldier there was no possi- 
bility, for the scene of war was then in Russia and on the fron- 
tiers of Portugal: no choice, therefore, was left to me. I seized 
the means nearest at hand, and became the captain of a band of 
daring and resolute smugglers. I do not wish to vaunt of my ex- 
ploits, but the war which I have carried on upon my own account, 
sometimes by stratagem and sometimes with force, appears to me as 
just as any other war. Once more I declare I never appropriated 
a farthing of the profits to myself; and though the world may 
ignominiously class me amongst the violators of the law, I bear 
within ne a proud self-consciousness of honour and integrity.” 

The warmer Ehrenfried got during this speech, the more 
quickly did coldness and tranquillity repossess themselves of the 
machinist’s bosom. 

“ You are mightily pleased with yourself for singular errors, 
my young friend,” said Morelli, with a pleasant smile; “ our 
views of things certainly differ widely. Your feelings are too 
acute yet, but that is a failing which will wear off as you grow 
older; and I hope,” he continued, taking him familiarly by the 
hand, “‘ that by-and-by, when you have once got the better of 
your extravagant notions, you will yet be well to do in the world 
as a clever—spy.”’ 

Ehrenfried indignantly drew back his hand, and left the room 
with a look of contempt, which the machinist returned with an 
unmeaning smile. 

Adeline bore the fatigues of the rapid journey, or rather flight, 
with patience and silent resignation. She existed to the feelings 
of her heart only, and felt joyfully inspired with newly revived 
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hopes. Since she had discovered that Ehrenfried was Reinhold’: 
brother, she looked at the travelling companion who had thys 
intruded upon them not only without fear, but even with satis. 
faction. Ehrenfried’s proximity seemed to her a magic tie, whic); 
kept her sweetly united with him from whom she was separated. 
In her fellow-traveller’s features she looked for and found traces 
of resemblance to Reinhold. She fancied away the sun-burpt 
complexion which Ehrenfried’s face, from many hardships and 
constant living in the open air, had acquired. Her imagination 
smoothed and rounded off whatever was sharp and harsh in his 
lineaments; the frequent fierce flashing of his eyes she forced 
herself to view as a mild and benign glow; and thus would she 
indulge in the blissful dream that it was Reinhold who sat Oppo- 
site tv her, who was now her own for ever, and travelling with her 
the journey through life, in harmony, bliss, and joy. Who would 
smile at the self-deception of the poor girl, to whom reality 
afforded no enjoyment, and who, for a stern denial of all earthly 
pleasure, had no equivalent but that delusion? 

It was with the more ease that she looked complacently upon 
the once dreaded Ehrenfried, as he behaved to her, during the 
whole journey, with the decorum of a polished man of the world, 
treated her respectfully, and frequently took her part against 
Morelli’s churlishness, with a dignity and perseverance which had 
an influence on her uncle that she could not account for. For 
the first time in her life she found herself in free relations with 
him, and never before had she been so well convinced that, in the 
exercise of his authority over her, he had far exceeded all proper 
bounds. 

It was not, however, to be expected that a youth of Ehrenfried’s 
wild disposition could exist long in the society of a lovely being 
like Adeline, without mingled feelings of admiration and passion 
being excited by the charms of her person and the mildness ot 
her manners. Amid the wild strolling life he had hitherte led, 
he never ascribed much meaning to love. He fixed his incliva 
tions on his cousin Elsee, because he was attached to her from 
habit, and, besides, attracted by the maiden’s blooming ex- 
terior. His intention to marry her was irrevocably fixed; still 
he thought he was not, on that account, to deny himself another 
amour elsewhere, and least at the present moment, when his 
prospects of becoming a steady settler were so darkened and so 
far put back. Besides Adeline’s affable behaviour, her looks, 
which so frequently dwelt on him with an interest not to be mis- 
taken, brought on a sweet delusion that she had a personal liking 
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to him, and he thought he should be a great simpleton if he were 
not to make the best of his lovely fellow-traveller’s partiality. 
For want of an immediate supply of post-horses, the travellers 
were compelled to tarry several hours in a small town in cheerful 
Franconia. Morelli was sitting sulkily at the window of the tra- 
veller’s room in the inn, gazing with a vacant mind at the oppo- 
site houses, whilst the beautiful weather allured Adeline into the 
open air. She repaired to the flower-garden, adjoining the house, 
and gave the rein to her thoughts and emotions, still dwelling 
alone on the absent Reinhold. On that day she felt peculiarly 
low-spirited, and tried in vain to overcome a strong fit of dejec- 
tiun, which, defying all control, at last burst out in a violent and 
protracted flood of tears. The pearly drops were still trickling 
down her cheeks, when she was surprised by the appearance of 
Ehrenfried, who issued from an arbour close by her. 

« You are weeping, Adeline,” he said, with a mildness of tone 
which forcibly reminded her of Reinhold, whose melodious voice 
was constantly vibrating on her ear. ‘ Who can be so hard and 
cruel as to draw tears from you?” he continued, in a less gentle 
tone. ‘Has your uncle let loose again, at you, too, the evil 
spirit which possesses him? If so, tell me; I have the means of 
exorcising that demon. Nay, I can make him quite harmless if 
1 choose.” 

“You are mistaken,” replied Adeline, drying her tears ; ‘ the 
grief which I feel does not arise from a recent cause. The 
troubles which agitate my breast were sown long ago, and have 
produced sufficient woe to last me all my life.” 

“That must not be,’’? exclaimed Ehrenfried, casting a tender 
look at her; *‘no, lovely girl, thy life shall net be poisoned 
by the fruit of the noxious seed, which, I’ll be bound, thou hast 
not sown thyself. Place confidence in me; there is nothing, 
however bold or perilous, which I have not courage to venture for 
thee. I will keep evil at bay from thy existence ; I will tame thy 
froward uncle, that his will shall bend to thine; I will eradicate 
every weed that grows rank on thy path, and embellish thy future 
days with the blossoms of felicity and joy. Do, lovely maid, 
place confidence in me, and be mine.’”’ At those words he 
clasped his arm round Adeline, who turned pale, and stared at 
him, scarcely believing the evidence of her own senses. ‘‘ Do 
you suppose your uncle will oppose my wishes?” continued he, 
pressing her closer to his breast. ‘Oh, no! he is awake to his 
own interest, and witl dare do no such thing. His perilous pur- 
suits are unfolded to my view. I have held up a mirror to him, 
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in which he looked with dismay at his own reflex, which filled 
with terror the heart of even that hoary sinner. I tell you he 
must consent.” 

«« What is your opinion of ny uncle?) What designs do you 
impute to him?” asked Adeline, who had not yet regained her 
composure, in faltering accents. 

«That which I know of him rests not on conjecture, but on 
absolute conviction,” he replied. ‘ But, lovely yvirl, can that 
which he was secretly brooding and arriving at have remained 
unobserved by you? Have you never as much as surmised, that 
he was residing at Paris as the spy of a power at war with France? 
There he spared no means to attain his object, and is now on his 
flight back to his employers, possessed of papers of the highest 
importance. There he expects to earn his reward.” 

‘«‘No more!” said Adeline, interrupting him; ‘‘no more! | 
have heard enough. Now! know all. Gracious God! thus then 
the dark abyss of the mystery, which haunted me like a threaten- 
ing spectre, has at length been fathomed! Then it is evident my 
fate is dependent on the will of a man whom I cannot but despise, 
whom I must abhor! Ah! now! see the dereliction from duty, 
for which my uncle wanted to sell me to your brother. Now! 
can explain why Reinhold was torn from me, and my uncle’s 
inveterate hatred to him. The tissue of treachery and fraud in 
which I am entangled now lays distinct before me; now, for the 
first time, I acquire a proper knowledge of myself. What am I 
but a passive engine in the hands of a ? She did not finish 
the sentence, tears and subs choaking her voice. 

Ehrenfried kept looking at her for a considerable time with 
surprise and sympathy; then, gently taking her by the hand, he 
said, ‘‘ Unfortunate girl! had I been aware that a salutary veil 
was still hiding from you your kinsman’s real form, I would not 
have withdrawn it so abruptly. But you were speaking of my 
brother—you mentioned Reinhold’s name; you said your uncle 
hates him, and keeps him separated from you. What strange 
relations are in the back-ground of all this?” 

“ You shall, you must learn all!” replied Adeline, wiping her 
tears. ‘I got acquainted with Reinhold at Paris; my uncle him- 
self introduced him to our house. Probably he thought that, 
under the mask of friendship, he should induce the confidential 
servant of a distinguished ambassador to disclosures which he 
could never expect to purchase, of an honourable man like Rein- 
hold, with money. It could not remain concealed from his acute 
observation that our hearts had soon got into mutual intelligence, 
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and he seemed to favour our love, Many a sweet undisturbed 
nour have I passed with Reinhold, who told me of his home, of 
his excellent mother, and of the wild, but at the bottom honest 
and kind-hearted, Ehrenfried. Often would we talk about the 
days to come, of living and dying together in faithful union, and 
of providing for ourselves the felicity of domestic life. We had 
not the least doubt of my uncle’s consent, and at last it was 
agreed upon that Reinhold should solicit my hand of him. What 
passed on that occasion, and on what account my uncle so sud- 
denly became Reinhold’s decided enemy, your terrible discovery 
has but just now revealed to me. Suffice it to say, my uncle 
coolly announced to me that Reinhold would not enter our house 
any more, that I was to break off all further intercourse with 
him, and that he never could be mine. My tears the obdurate 
man met with contempt, my prayers with scoff. Thus has he 
himself deadened all kindred affection in my heart. Meanwhile, 
Reinhold had succeeded in contriving a secret interview. He 
would not disclose to me what it was that had caused such a 
sudden change in my uncle’s sentiments, but he said enough for 
me to surmise that he would not owe to a violation of duty the 
attainment of any object, however near to his heart. We con- 
certed a second meeting, and were buoying ourselves up with 
fresh hopes, when my uncle had me called up, in the middle of 
the night, and informed me that we were to depart immediately. 
My feelings, on leaving Paris, it is impossible to describe ; how 
we got to your mother’s habitation you best know. There, a 
sweet boding crossed my soul that I was in the midst of friends, 
and every thing memory had stored up of my lover’s conversa- 
tions, strikingly and ominously presented itself in reality. But 
when I heard Reinhold’s well known voice admonishing his 
brother to fly and save himself, when I heard him promise that 
he would remain behind to protect his mother, truth flashed on 
my soul, and I had a moment of joy, which, alas! but too rapidly 
passed away. Now I have unfolded my entire heart to Reinhold’s 
brother; he is the only confidant of my love, and I am sure he 
will not abuse this confidence.” 

Ehrenfried listened attentively to the lady’s account. When 
she first mentioned the acquaintance subsisting between her and 
his brother, he slowly let her hand drop out of his own, and fixed 
his eyes on the ground. A short struggle ensued within him, but 
itwas soon decided. ‘* By Heavens! Adeline, you shall find you 
have not been deceived in me,” he cried, when she had finished, 
his eyes flashing fire. ‘Though I am wild and hair-brained, I 
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am not dishonourable. Poor Reinhold!” he added, speaking ¢¢ 
himself, “and so near the choice of your heart were you, with. 
out knowing it! You might have seen her, and travelled on with 
her, if but a single favourable accident had intervened, and dis- 
covered her to you!” 

“Take my word for it,” said Adeline, with enchanting viya- 
city, “ he heard my voice; he knew that I was in the carriage 
receding from him, but the performance of a great and sacred 
duty deterred him from following me. I honour the sentiments 
which governed him ; they are those which I love in him, and 
which alone could create a faithful return on my part.” 

«« Most likely itis as you say,” replied Ehrenfried, somewhat 
absently. ‘ He will make amends for the mischief I have caused ; 
he will protect my mother and her property from the myrmidons 
of the law, whom I have brought upon her. Yes, he is—what | 
am not—a dutiful son, a lover of peace and tranquil happiness, 
Therefore, Adeline, he deserves you, and you shall be his, as true 
as I am his brother, and also as true as I intend henceforward to 
Jead a different life from what I have hitherto done! Reinhold 
and Adeline—this alliance I will accomplish, and thereby, in 
some measure, compensate my brother for the sacrifice he has 
made to filial affection.” 

At this moment, Morelli sallied forth from behind some bushes, 
where he stood concealed, overhearing part of the conversation. 

“* And the uncle’s consent, I suppose, is of no consequence at 
all,” he said, with a sneer. ‘The cards are snugly shuffled in 
private ; then, all at once, trumps are played, and the outwitted 
old man must give the game up for Jost, and withdraw with a 
woeful countenance. But people will sometimes count chickens 
before they are hatched; and one should consider that a mad 
attempt may possibly end in one’s own destruction.” 

Adeline averted her face from the man respecting whose pur- 
suits she was now no longer in the dark, and Ehrenfried’s lofty 
figure rose more proudly erect. Looking down on the machinist 
with all the preponderance of superiority which at times he made 
him feel, and with the inost ineffable contempt he could possibly 
evince, both in speech and gesture, he replied —“ There you have 
again shot beside the mark, my dear Mr. Morelli. Do you think 
Iam not capable of bringing you to the gallows, and myself to 
the galleys, in order to liberate Adeline, and secure to my bro- 
ther, who is as superior to you as a man of honour is to a scoun- 
drel, that happiness which he so richly deserves, and which you 
are so anxious to mar? You see it wont do to provoke me. At 
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all events, 1 request of you that yon will henceforth consider 
Adeline as the betrothed of my brother, and it shall be my busi- 
ness to protect her as such against whoever it may be.” 

At those words he took the silent maiden’s arin, and led her to 
the carriage, which was now ready for starting. With hell in his 
bosom, and looks portending a storm, Morelli followed them. 
The journey was continued without any accident. The machinist’s 
passports were in the best order; and, previously to his embark- 
ing in the daring exploit on the Rhine bridge, Ehrenfried had also 
taken care to provide himself with documents sufficient to pre- 
clude any discovery connected therewith. 

Now that Ehrenfried had acknowledged Adeline as his brother's 
bride, the travellers’ relations to each other assumed quite a 
different aspect. Hitherto it was the machinist who managed 
every thing; now, Ehrenfried took that task upon himself. 
Treated by her Reinhold’s brother with profound respect, Ade- 
line enjoyed a degree of liberty she had never known before; 
while her uncle, who, in the perilous predicament in which he 
stood, was too shrewd and prudent to irritate a hot-headed fellow 
like Ehrenfried, durst not offer the least demur. Were they not 
travelling the same route? were they not tending to one and the 
same point? It was Ehrenfried’s object to reach a division of the 
allied army, which then, (in 1813,) the armistice being broken off, 
was drawing towards the Elbe and the frontiers of Bohemia, for 
the purpose of harassing the French in their principal positions. 
His determination was to enter the army, no matter in the service 
of what power, so that it was against the general enemy. Then, 
Morelli calculated, he would have no longer any thing to fear of 
him ; then his presence could no longer be of any service to him, 
whatever it might be during the journey. ‘‘ How soon,’’ thought 
he to himself, *‘ this betrothing of my lady niece will be at an end 
then! How soon the authority which this mad fellow so saucily 
arrogates to himself will go for nothing, and devolve again on 
him to whom of right it belongs! No, no, Mr. Reinhold, you 
will never be Adeline’s husband. Do you think I can ever forget 
the thousand louis d’or which I had to pay for a disclosure that 
you might have let me had for nothing? Do you suppose that 
the contempt with which you looked down upon me, when I was 
fool enough to think you worthy and rife for my confidence, has 
left no bitter recollection on my mind—that it has not sown 
the seeds of enmity and revenge? You may be mistaken 
there. I remain your sworn foe; and a time may come when 
I shall be enabled to throw off the mask before your impu- 
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dent brother, and become once more the arbiter of my own 
actions.” 

In consequence of these reflections, Morelli behaved, both to 
Ehrenfried and Adeline, with a degree of gentleness and Civility, 
which, in fact, made her believe that he had relinquished his 
hostile sentiments towards Reinhold, and thought best to make 
up his mind to an union, by which alone the happiness of her life 
could be consolidated. Ehrenfried, however, was not so easily to 
be deceived ; he saw too well through Morelli’s character not to 
discover that his placid exterior was assumed, only to conceal 
some design for thwarting his own well meant intentions to pro- 
mote the suecess of his brother’s love. His soul, too, was big 
with a project, by the execution of which he expected to foil the 
machinist’s intrigues. 

In every other respect, Morelli had very judiciously foreseen 
the manifold advantages to be derived from the company of so 
powerful and courageous a man, on a journey, during which he 
was liable to fall in with the numerous French armies, which 
were then flocking towards the Elbe. This was verified in no few 
instances, and but for Ehrenfried’s encountering importunity 
with boldness, and arrogance with Armness, who knows to what 
discoveries, fatal to either, many a collision would have led? 
Yet, on all these occasions, he knew how to shape his expressions 
in a manner to avoid giving offence to those he had to deal with, 
who, as they could not but give him credit for his becoming 
spirit, generally parted with him satisfied, and in perfect good 
humour. 

At length, the travellers arrived at a small town in Saxony, 
where they were obliged to make up their minds to an unlimited 
stay, as the French commandant would not give them leave to 
proceed any farther, the allied forces being in the neighbourhood. 
The battles of Dresden, of the Katzbach, of Culm, and of Den- 
newitz, had been fought; but they were bulletined as so many 
victories gained by the grand army, and no one could tell on 
which side the balance of war preponderated. Morelli strolled 
uneasily about the little town, prying, listening, and inquiring in 
all directions ; but to him, too, the real state of affairs remained 
a secret, until at length he learned, by accident, that a division 
of the allied army was posted behind the mountains, only a day’s 
march from his present residence. From that moment he was 
busily engaged in procuring a messenger whom he could trust 
with a mission to the commander of that division. After many 
fruitless endeavours, he thought he had met with an eligible 
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person. The emissary pretended to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the environs, and promised safely to deliver the letter which 
Morelli consigned to him, declaring that on the secret mountain 
passes, On which he intended to travel, he was sure no French- 
man would find him out. In spite of his age, and the fatiguing 
journey on foot indispensable on that occasion, the machinist 
would himself have tried to steal away to his friends, but he 
could not prevail on himself to abandon Adeline entirely to Ehren- 
fried’s discretion, who to a certainty would have availed himself 
of that opportunity to accomplish the union between her and his 
brother. 

However secret Morelli kept the dispatching of the messenger, 
still it had been observed by his companion, who told him to mind 
what he was about, and begged him to consider that, near the 
completion of their wishes as they were, the least indiscretion 
might involve them in ruin. However, the machinist flatly 
denied it, declaring, with a laugh, that Ehrenfried was troubled 
with the blue devils, and actually succeeded in divesting his 
travelling companion of all apprehension on that score. 

Meanwhile, Adeline’s confidence in the brother of her Reinhold 
increased from day today. The inactivity in which Ehrenfried, from 
necessity, had to pass his time, attenuated his temper, and gave 
his gentle sympathies the ascendancy over the fiercer passions, 
by which he had solong been ruled. He thought with tenderness 
of his mother, spoke with intense interest of his brother, and 
with revived affection of the grievously offended Elsee. How 
sorry he now was for the grief he had caused the worthy Dame 
Martha; how he felt for the deprivation Reinhold had to subject 
himself to on his account, by being obliged to control his longing 
heart, and let his mistress depart, that he might perform the 
duties of a faithful son to his distressed mother ; how he repented 
the harshness with.which he had treated Elsee, who loved him so 
truly and fervently, to whom he had plighted his hand and heart 
with solemn oath! The maiden’s attractive form appeared in all 
its loveliness to his mind, and filled it with an affectionate longing 
he had never experienced before. 

“T own—I am forcibly aware, that my intercourse with you has 
wonderfully reformed me,” he said one day to Adeline. “1 know 
in what manner I can show my gratitude to you; and, by Hea- 
vens! I am sincere in promising to take upon myself the task of 
consolidating your happiness. But I have much to atone for— 
not only to my brother, but also to my mother and to Elsee, 
Reinhold’s filial affection, to which he yielded at the sacrifice of 
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what is dearest to him on earth, has held up to me a mirror, jp 
which I have discovered, to my great humiliation, how much | 
want yet to be called a dutiful son; how shocking it is to be 
faithless to a female who rewarded my affections with her own, 
and who is now deploring, in tears, the hour in which she trusted 
to my flimsy promises. Such disgrace is more than I can bear; 
1 must, I will free myself from it. I intend to write this very day 
to my brother; he shall hasten hither, when I mean to give you 
away to him, and say, ‘ Here, brother, take her as thy wife ; she, 
whom her hard uncle dare no longer deny to you; she, whom] 
have cheerfully conquered, and courageously guarded for you. 
She will reward you for what you have done for our mother; she 
will be a partial atonement for the guilt I feel upon my head.’ 
Then, when he arrives on the wings of love, when he brings with 
him my mother’s forgiveness, and Elsee’s assurance that, in spite 
of the harsh return which her implicit attachment has frequently 
met with at my hands, her heart’s affection is still devoted to me, 
and that her faithful soul remains unaltered—then, Adeline, I too 
shall see the star of my happiness rise again, and I shall make an 
acquisition, the immense value of which I now, for the first time, 
begin to appreciate.” 

‘‘ What, my dear friend!’ said Adeline, with beaming eyes, 
‘Reinhold is to come here! Is it possible? The dearest wish 
of my existence—which I have vaguely entertained, which I have 
despondingly nourished—is to be realized! You will write to 
him, you say. But can you risk it? May not a letter betray 
you, and plunge you into ruin?” 

“IT have considered all this, and found means to obviate that 
danger,”’ replied Ehrenfried; ‘‘ I mean to enclose the letter to 
my brother in another, which I shall direct to Thomas the winer. 
Nobody will expect any thing particular under that direction, as 
Thomas could not have been suspected of smuggling, having, on 
account of his cunning and adroitness, never been employed 
otherwise than as a seeret spy. Even our delay in this little 
town, which not long ago so much annoyed me, now answers 
our purpose.” 

“Thomas, you say, is the man’s name to whom you mean to 
entrust your message?” asked Adeline, musing. ‘I certainly 
do recollect him, though his appearance did not seem to me to 
be in his favour. There is something crafty and malicious in his 
looks.” 

“ No black-forester will betray another,” exclaimed Ehren- 
fried, interrupting her. ‘I have been acquainted with Thomas 
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from achild ; there is but one passion I know him to be addicted 
to, which is avarice. Reinhold will cheerfully reward him well 
for the intelligence, and that is all Thomas will be looking for. 
Leave the business to me, Adeline ; too long have I been acting 
on my.own behalf, without giving others a thought or consider- 
ation; it is high time this selfish conduct should cease.” 

“[ have neither power nor inclination to dissuade you from 
your purpose,” replied Adeline ; “it accords too well with the 
most ardent wishes of my heart for me to oppose it. But I have 
one thing to beg of you, which you must grant me. Your stay- 
ing longer in this place is attended with the greatest danger ; 
suspicion lurks on your steps—a sword hangs threatening over 
your head. When you have dispatched the portentous letter 
which calls my Reinhold hither, which guarantees me a consum- 
wation so long desired, and scarcely any longer hoped for; when 
you have acquitted yourself of the duties of a brother towards 
Reinhold, of a son towards your mother, and of a plighted lover 
towards Elsee, then remove from hence as quickly as you can. 
It will be an easy task for you to climb the mountains, and reach, 
by unfrequented paths, a place where you will be safe, and where 
you may devote your faculties to the good cause. Yes, Ehren- 
fried, you must comply with this request, for the sake of all those 
who are dear to you. Every hour you remain longer here will 
only increase my apprehensions. 1 must think that it is on my 
account you are detained ; that it is for my sake you are placing 
your liberty and welfare at stake. Spare me this distress. 
Directly the letter is gone let us part ; and you, my friend, speed 
toa place where you have no longer any thing to fear.” 

“Not I, indeed,” he replied, in a firm and decided tone; ‘I 
will not desert you until Reinhold has arrived, until he has 
received you at my hand, and your uncle is deprived of the power 
to exercise his tyrannical sway any longer over you. This I 
vowed to myself in a solemn hour, and I pledge my life on its 
fulfilment ; even the knowledge that I must perish in the attempt 
shall not deter me; on the contrary, I shall rejoice in the consci- 
ousness of having done something to endear my memory with 
those who are justly dear to me.” 

Adeline’s repeated attempts to shake Ehrenfried’s resolution 
were fruitless. With the full intenseness of feeling which had 
taken possession of his soul since he lived in her society, he sat 
down to write to his brother, his mother, and Elsee. His better 
and nobler sympathies had been only slumbering within him; 
Reinhold and Adeline’s example had awakened them. As the 
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outpourings of his heart, which he consigned to paper, assume) 
a visible form, he almost appeared to himself as a stranger, 
whose sentiments he felt bound to respect ; and thus originated 
within him that true self-esteem which prizes only what is intrin. 
sically good, carefully scrutinizes what is ambiguous, and serv. 
pulously abstains from covering with a compromising cloak that 
which is exceptionable. In acknowledging his errors, evincing 
open and deep contrition, Elsee could not withstand the sincere 
language of an affection which was now to remain firm for ever; 
his mother could not but forgive him. All this, Ehrenfried sen. 
sibly felt; and amid this conviction he acquired a serenity of 
mind which supported him under every alarm of danger. He 
directed the parce], as he intended, to Thomas the miner, to whom 
he ensured a handsome remuneration for the safe and expeditious 
forwarding of it; and thus it was sent off to Ehrenfried’s native 


home. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





THE YOUTHFUL WARRIOR’S DEATH. 


On the bed of his youth and his glory he slept, 
And the stern eyes of warriors round him wept. 
But he delightful dreams was dreaming, 

And saw not the tears around him streaming. 
Loud, long, and deep, the wail of woe 

Smote its plaint upon his ear? Ah, no! 

His was the sleep that never waketh, 

And his the rest that never breaketh ; 

He met it on the field of blood, 

As every son of glory should. 


Unbound was his helm, its snowy plume 

No longer waved in the battle’s gloom ; 

Partly ’twas lopp'd, yet still it trembled 

To the troubled gaze of all assembled. 

Yet the eye was dim, and the cheek was faded, 
Whose manly beauty late it shaded ; 

The pulse, that beat so late, was still, 

The heart, once wildly warm, was chill. 

Bare by his side his sword was laid, 

Why grasps he not the sheathless blade ? 


With many a sad, but silent tear, 

His sorrowing comrades raised the bier ; 

Silent and mournfully they bore him, 

Nor beat one heart but did deplore him. 

The trumpet's blast, no note of care 

Before that breathed, now thrills the air 

With strains that blench each warrior brow : 

The battle-charge it sounds not now ; 

But summons to the bloody grave, 

The last, chill mansion of the brave! Cuartes M. 
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AttHoucH some works of temporary interest, such as Lady 
Morgan’s France in 1829-30, have been published during the past 
month, the “ Libraries,”’ as they are called, are becoming so mani- 
fold and numberless, as to force themselves first upon our notice. 
It isin literature as in commerce. No sooner is a new channel 
of trade opened than that spirit of speculation, which all English- 
men more or less possess, causes it to be glutted. The first in 
the field of this class of works was Constable’s Miscellany, which 
began well by furnishing, at a very reduced price, the interesting 
voyages of Captain Basil Hall, and the series has already extended 
to nearly sixty volumes, at 3s. 6d. each, many of which possess 
considerable merit. About the same time, the Useful Knowledge 
Society collected money to enable them to publish a series of 
sixpenny treatises, which, partly by the use made of the names 
of Mr. Brougham, Lord John Russell, &c. and partly because 
many of them were really able compilations, attained a sale that 
must have produced considerable profit to somebody. From the 
same quarter as the Library of Useful Knowledge, has proceeded 
the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, and very entertaining as 
well as instructive volumes they are. This was preceded by the 
“Family Library”? of Mr. Murray, who has produced sixteen 
five-shilling volumes, some of which we have already noticed, 
and the last, as conveying the sentiments of Sir Walter Scott on 
Demonology and Witchcraft, would have attracted considerable 
attention, however published. Probably no one, with a mind 
equally enlightened, ever amassed such a store of superstitious 
knowledge, and the sentiments of such a man, on subjects about 
which the wisest of all ages have had their doubts and the igno- 
raut their errors, cannot be read without adding something to our 
stock of knowledge. They are given in the form of letters to his 
son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart, in which he says, “the general, or, 
itmay be termed, the universal belief of the inhabitants of the 
earth, in the existence of spirits separated from the incumbrance 
and incapacities of the body, is grounded on tke consciousness of 
the divinity that speaks in our bosoms, and demonstrates to all 
men, except the few who are hardened to the celestial voice, that 
there is within us a portion of the divine substance, which is not 
subject to the law of death and dissolution, but which, when the 
body is no longer fit for its abode, shall seek its own place, as a 
sentinel dismissed from his post. Unaided by revelation, it cannot 
be hoped that. mere earthly reason should be able to form any 
rational or precise conjecture concerning the destination of the 
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soul when parted from the body; but the conviction that such ay 
indestructible essence exists, the belief expressed by the poet in 
a different sense, Non omnis moriar, must infer the existence of 
many millions of spirits, who have not been annihilated, though 
they have become invisible to mortals who still see, hear, and 
perceive, only by means of the imperfect organs of humanity, 
Probability may lead some of the most reflecting to anticipate a 
state of future rewards and punishments; as those experienced 
in the education of the deaf and dumb find that their pupils, 
even while cut off from all instruction by ordinary means, have 
been able to form, out of their own unassisted conjectures, some 
ideas of the existence of a Deity, and of the distinction between 
the soul and body—a circumstance which proves how naturally 
these truths arise in the human mind. The principle that they 
do so arise, being taught or communicated, leads to further con- 


clusions. 

«‘ These spirits, in a state of separate existence, being admitted 
to exist, are not, it may be supposed, indifferent to the affairs of 
mortality, perhaps not incapable of influencing them. It is true, 
that, in a more advanced state of society, the philosopher may 
challenye the possibility of a separate appearance of a disem- 


bodied spirit, unless in the case of a direct miracle, to which, 
being a suspension of the laws of nature, directly wrought by the 
Maker of these laws, for some express purpose, no bound or re- 
straint can possibly be assigned. But under this necessary limi- 
tation and exception, philosophers might plausibly argue, that, 
when the soul is divorced from the body, it loses all those quali- 
ties which made it, when clothed with a mortal shape, obvious to 
the organs of its fellow-men. The abstract idea of a spirit cer- 
tainly implies, that it has neither substance, form, shape, voice, 
or any thing which can render its presence visible or sensible to 
human faculties. But these sceptic doubts of philosophers on 
the possibility of the appearance of such separated spirits, do 
not arise till a certain degree of information has dawned upon 4 
country, and even then only reach a very small proportion of re- 
flecting and better informed members of society. To the multi- 
tude, the indubitable fact, that so many millions of spirits exist 
around and even amongst us, seems sufficient to support the be- 
lief that they are, in certain instances at least, by some means oF 
other, able to communicate with the world of humanity. The 
more numerous part of mankind cannot form in their mind the 
idea of the spirit of the deceased existing, without possessing oF 
having the power to assume the appearance which their acquaint 
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ance bore during his life, and do not push their researches be- 
yond this point. 

«Enthusiastic feelings of an impressive and solemn nature, 
occur both in private and public life, which seem to add ocular 
testimony to an intercourse betwixt earth and the world beyond 
it. For example, the son who has been lately deprived of his 
father, feels a sudden crisis approach, in which he is anxious to 
have recourse to his sagacious advice—or a bereaved husband 
earnestly desires again to behold the form of which the grave has 
deprived him for ever—or, to use a darker, yet very common 
instance, the wretched man who has dipped his hand in his fel- 
low-creature’s blood, is haunted by the apprehension that the 
phantom of the slain stands by the bedside of his murderer. In 
all, or any of these cases, who shall doubt that imagination, fa- 
voured by circumstances, has power to summon up to the organ 
of sight, spectres which only exist in the mind of those by whom 
their apparition seems to be witnessed ? 

“If we add, that such a vision may take place in the course of 
one of those lively dreams, in which the patient, except in respect 
to the single subject of one strong impression, is, or seems, sen- 
sible of the real particulars of the scene around him, a state of 
slumber which often occurs—if he is so far conscious, for ex- 
ample, as to know that he is lying on his own bed, and surrounded 
by his own familiar furniture, at the time when the supposed 
apparition is manifested, it becomes almost in vain to argue with 
the visionary against the reality of his dream, since the spectre, 
though itself purely fanciful, is inserted amidst sv many circum. 
stances which he feels must be true beyond the reach of doubt 
or question. That which is undeniably certain, becomes in a 
manner a warrant for the reality of the appearance to which 
doubt would have been otherwise attached. And if any event, 
such as the death of the person dreamt of, chances to take place, 
so as to correspond with the nature and the time of the apparition, 
the coincidence, though one which must: be frequeut, since our 
dreams usually refer to the accomplishment of that whieh haunts 
our minds when awake, and often presage the most probable 
events, seems perfect, and the chain of circumstances touching 
the evidence may not unreasonably be considered as complete. 
Such a concatenation, we repeat, must frequently take place, 
when it is considered of what stuff dreams are made—how natu- 
tally they turn upon those who occupy our mind while awake, 
aud, when a soldier is exposed to death in battle, when a sailor is 
incurring the dangers of the sea, when a beloved wife or relative 
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is attacked by disease, how readily our sleeping imagination 
rushes to the very point of alarm, which when waking it had 
shuddered to anticipate. The number of instances in which such 
lively dreams have been quoted, and both asserted and received 
as spiritual communications, is very great at all periods; in ig. 
norant times, where the natural cause of dreaming is misappre- 
hended, and confused with an idea of mysticism, it is much 
greater. Yet perhaps, considering the many thousands of dreams, 
which must, night after night, pass through the imagination of 
individuals, the number of coincidences between the vision and 
real event, are fewer and less remarkable than a fair caleulation 
of chances would warrant us to expect. But in countries where 
such presaging dreams are subjects of attention, the number of 
those which seemed to be coupled with the corresponding issue, 
is large enough to spread a very general belief of a positive com- 
munication betwixt the living and the dead.” 

Next came one of the most important announcements of the 
whole, Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, extending to one 
hundred six-shilling volumes, in which the Doctor was to be as- 
sisted by some of the greatest names in modern literature. Of 
the ten volumes already published, some have been noticed by us 
as they appeared, and the whole will form a series of very inter- 
esting works, but not a complete Cyclopedia, unless the plan be 
stiJl further extended. The last volume, 4 History of the Ne- 
therlands, by T. C. Grattan, appears at a time when the subject 
possesses peculiar interest, and there is no similar work in the 
market. Its predecessor, Outlines of History, in one volume, 
is also without a rival for the quantity of information it con- 
denses into a small space. ‘The Cities and Towns of the World 
are not well compiled, and are filled with very indifferent wood- 
cuts, but the History of Maritime and Inland Discovery is a good 
idea well executed ; and there is no body of information on the 
subject of Mechanics equal to the volume which forms part of 
this work, but such are the inroads made in that science by the 
power of steam, the full extent of which appears to be not even 
yet ascertained, that the newest work is the best only till a 
newer succeeds it. 

Judging by the announcement of another series from the same 
quarter, under the title of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Library, we 
are led to conclude that the Cabinet Cyclopedia is answering the 
expectation of its projectors, notwithstanding the number of its 
competitors. 

The next work which appeared of this class was Valpy’s 
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Family Classical Library, which comprises the best English trans- 
lations of Demosthenes, Sallust, Xenophon, Virgil, and other 
Greek and Roman writers, many of which were not to be had 
without considerable expense. 

This work, though printed and edited by Mr. Valpy, and pub- 
lished under his name, is the property of Colburn and Bentley, 
who next produced the Juvenile Library. The announcement of 
this, and of the Juvenile Family Library, by Murray, appeared 
about the same time, with some marks of opposition; it is of 
little importance, however, with which of them the idea originated. 
Colburn’s is first in the field; but with so little success, that we 
scarcely think the other will appear at all, particularly as we 
apprehend that the Dramatic Family Library, consisting of the 
plays of Massinger, Ford, and other elder dramatists, with the 
omission of all exceptionable passages, has not sold so well as 
Mr. Murray expected. 

Of two or three other “ Libraries ” announced by Colburn and 
Bentley, ‘‘ The Library of General Knowledge,” since altered to 
“The National Library,” has produced its first voluine, a “ Life 
of Lord Byron,” by Mr. Galt, which has greatly disappointed 
our expectations. It scarcely relates one fact with which we 
were not previously acquainted, but it abounds in wordy criticism, 
more or less calculated to depreciate that genius to which all the 
world has awarded the highest place. That Mr. Galt’s style is 
wordy, the following short extract will prove : 

“There is no account of any great poet, whose genius was of 
that dreamy cartilaginous kind, which hath its being in haze, and 
draws its nourishment from lights and shadows; which ponders 
over the mysteries of trees, and interprets the oracles of babbling 
waters. They have all been men—worldly men, different only 
from others in reasoning, more by feeling than induction. Di- 
rected by impulse, in a greater degree than other men, poets are 
apt to be betrayed into actions which make them singular, as 
compared by those who are less imaginative; but the effects of 
earnestness should never be confounded with the qualities of 
talent.” 

With such words as churming, and clanjamphry, and kithe, the 
volume abounds. We suppose Mr. Galt would call them Anglo- 
Scotch, as Lady Morgan calls her’s Anglo-French; but authors 
who take such liberties with the language in which they profess 
to write, should favour their readers with a glossary. With all 
its faults the work is not without some good passages and just 
criticism, and contains twice or thrice as much for five shillings 
as the same publishers usually give for half-a-guinea. 
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Of the new edition of the Waverley Novels, which furnishes 
them at about one-third the original price, and thus ranks with 
this class of works, we have before spoken. The introductions 
give them additional value; but in letting the reader so much 
into the mystery of their manufacture, the tales themselves are 
afterwards perused with a somewhat diminished interest. The 
embellishments are good, but not very good. The last, designed 
by Martin, proves that his style does not suit small book plates, 
unless the subject is left altogether to his own fancy, as in the 
Annuals. Without his name, we are sure it would not have been 
admitted into any respectable work. 

Edinburgh seems determined to have her share of these publi- 
cations, the first volume of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Cabinet Library” 
having just made its appearance. For five shillings it embodies 
the information which lies scattered through the several quartos 
of Captain Parry and others, and presents in a popular form, to 
those who have neither leisure nor inclination to wade through 
the more bulky tomes, a complete and connected view of the suc- 
cessive voyages made to the Arctic regions. The editors have 
executed their task with ability; and when we consider that the 
inen who have most frequently distinguished themselves in this 
perilous adventure have heen British, the subject cannot be with- 
out interest. It will, however, be comprehended in that portion 
of Lardner’s Cyclopedia which gives the History of Maritime 
and Inland Discovery, and if the projectors of a new work could 
not find, for their first number, a subject not already occupied by 
their precursors in the same track, it argues strongly against the 
necessity of the undertaking altogether. If publishers will op- 
pose each other, and preduce a supply beyond the demand, they 
are not the persons who can fairly exclaim, when their specula- 
tions prove unprofitable, that literature is not encouraged. 

We turn with some relief from that unholy spirit of bookmaking 
which pervades too many of these volumes, to that neat and care- 
ful reprint of authors who have received the stamp of universal 
approbation, the “ Aldine Poets.” Why they are called Aldine 
we do not exactly know. Aldus was distinguished among the 
early typographers, but he lived too long before Thomson, and 
Burns, and Collins, whose exquisite poetry commences the series 
publishing under his name, to render it very appropriate. Whe- 
ther Aldus or Caxton, Bulmer or Bensley, give them a name, is, 
however, of little consequence; they are got up in a way that 
does Mr. Pickering great credit, and the man who opposes to the 

thousand and one volumes of poetry which annually appear, only 
to be deservedly forgotten, the few of real merit among the 
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thousands which have gone before, will, no doubt, receive ade- 
uate encouragement, notwithstanding the many editions of 
«British Poets’’ already extant. 

This enterprising publisher, who seems aware that there is 
much that is good besides what is new, does not, however, con- 
fine himself to mere reprints of established works. The “ Aldine 
Poets” are ably edited, and the lovers of Italian literature are 
much indebted to him for an edition of Bojardo and Ariosto, 
the first volume of which is occupied by an Essay on the Roman- 
tic Poetry of the Italians, by Professor Panizzi, displaying great 
talent and deep research. The second volume begins with a Life 
of Bojardo, whose Orlando Innamorato is little known, not having 
been reprinted for nearly three centuries, though Ariosto’s more 
popular work is founded upon it, and is not always intelligible 
without it. Translations in exquisite verse, by Lady Dacre, 
Stewart Rose, and Sotheby, also enrich these volumes. 

But it is time to turn to Lady Morgan’s new work, entitled 
France in 1829-30,” but, in reality, France in 1829; for had not 
the recent revolution rendered it necessary that a work on the 
present state of France should say something about it, the little 
of 1830 which has been added, would not, we suppose, have ap- 
peared at all. In fact, it was no doubtintended to have come out 
before the close of the last season, but the sale of her ladyship’s 
works not being equal to the large sum she demands for them, 
and her negociation with Mr. Colburn being consequently a pro- 
tracted one, ending in his declining it, or being outbid, the publi- 
cation was thrown into this no-seasun. The struggle between 
fame and money has ended in a way sufficiently mortifying to her 
ladyship’s vanity. Her fame would be best served by continuing 
with Mr. Colburn, who has puffed so many bad authors into 
temporary popularity, that bad and good are alike desirous of 
marching under his colours ; but to be told by her publisher that 
neither he nor the public rated her talents so highly as she rated 
them herself, was, though true, sufficiently mortifying, and the 
result has been still more so. On her work being announced by 
another publisher, Mr. Colburn for the first time discovers—no, 
he knew it long ago—for the first time tells the public, that the 
works which, so long as he was Lady Morgan’s publisher, had 
sold as well as they were written, are lying so heavily on his 
shelves, that they may now be had at half price. How could it be 
otherwise? Two guineas for four loosely printed volumes, of 
mediocre merit, The O’Brien’s and the O’Flaherty’s! The 
scheme of advertising them for one guinea will scarcely sell 
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twenty copies, because the circulating libraries have been selling 
their duplicates still lower, as the publisher well knows, and if 
the half-price advertisement has the twofold object of injuring 
her new work as well as selling her old ones, it is not very courte. 
ous conduct to a lady, whatever the circumstances. The System 
of publishing at unreasonably high prices, and forcing the works 
into an artificial demand by means of outrageous puffing, which 
demand subsides when the puffing subsides, keeps the bookselling 
trade in a fever, from which it will not recover till a more healthy 
system is pursued, while it rarely answers the purpose even of 
those who practise it. 

Like Lady Morgan’s other works, ‘France in 1829-30” jg 
lively and piquant, but any thing like an analysis of its rambling, 
gossiping contents is impossible. ‘The style is such a mixture of 
English and French, with so many words coined out of the two 
languages, and belonging to neither, that no passage we could 
quote would be a fair specimen of the whole. The following is 
a description of the inn at Calais : 

“On the first view of our hotel, I exclaimed ‘ How French!’ 
There were the court and its treillage, its vine and its libernum, 
and its kitchen on the ground-floor, with its bright batterie shin- 
ing through the scarlet geraniums of its open windows. There 
were the black eyes and white caps, popping in and out of its 
many doors; and the ruins of an old diligence, with its tackle of 
ropes, en flute, under the old remise ; and the good-humoured 
host, with his military air, and the graceful hostess, with the man- 
ners of a well-bred lady, (fur in France the men are all gentlemen, 
and the women all ladies,—the universal courtesy incidental to a 
genial temperament). 

‘“‘ This was my first impression: my second extorted the ex- 
clamation of ‘ How English!’ Not a sanded floor, nor a sullied 
parquet are now visible. Nothing but English carpets and Eng- 
lish cleanliness; English delf and English damask ; not a rag of 
the old huckaback left, which seemed formerly to serve the double 
purposes of bed and table. The ostler, too, speaks English to our 
servant, with all the classic slang of ‘ Lad-lane,’ or the ‘ Golden 
Cross.’ The gargon cries, ‘coming up ;’ and the tea and mufins 
are worthy of the Talbot at Shrewsbury. An horn, too! not the 
‘ crack, crack, crack !’ of old associations, but a ‘ reg’lar’ mail- 
coach horn; the ‘Bang-up,’ from Boulogne, cantering into the 
yard, with horses curvetting, and not a hair turned—a whip, that 
‘tips the silk,’ like a feather—* ribbons,’ not ropes—a coachman 
all capes and castor—a guard that cries ¢ all right’—and the whole 
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‘turn out,’ worthy of the four-in-hand club! Not a jack-boot, 
not a queue, not a powdered toupée left ; nothing to ridicule, 
nothing to blaine. ‘ //-n'y-a plus de Pyrenées! The age of 
tourists and of chivalry is alike over. What luck to have written 
my France, while France was still so French |’ 

There is, however, occasionally, much of sound sense and ori- 
ginal remark, and some chapters furnished by Sir Charles Mor- 
gan are really well written. The price, a guinea and a half for 
two octavo volumes, must, with few exceptions, confine the work 
to the circulating libraries and reading societies. 

From Lady Morgan we turn toa lady who has travelled through 
a more distant, if not more interesting, country, Mrs. Colonel 
Elwood. This lady has published a “ Narrative of a Journey 
overland from England, by the Continent of Europe, Egypt, and 
the Red Sea, to India; including a residence there, and voyage 
home; in the years 1825 to 1828,” in two highly amusing 
volumes, and they would have been more so had she confined 
herself to the narrative of such scenes and impressions as occurred 
to her on the spot, which she describes exquisitely, and not 
stopped to rummage among classical tours and ancient histories 
to tell us of some tradition “ 1529 years before Christ,” and some 
man who “flourished 522 years before the Christian era.” Her 
description of what she saw in Malta is charming, but who wants 
tu know what she read? Her history of its knights is as tiresome 
as the following is pleasing : 

“The caleeshes, which, from the nature of the country, are 
almost the only vehicles in use, even with the English, are singu- 
lar-looking conveyances. First of all comes, full drive, a wildish- 
looking little horse in shafts, and by its side, at along swinging trot, 
runs the bare-footed calesheer, his immense night-cap alternately 
sweeping one shoulder or the other, as the sun or rain acquires 
the additional defence. Then, not upon springs, comes a sort of 
box or sedan chair, supposed to carry two, though that number 
is frequently doubled, nay, trebled. Last of all, like an after- 
thought, comes tearing away, a pair of wheels; and in this ma- 
chine, off the traveller jolts, apparently to the imminent danger of 
dislocation either to his neck or limbs ; but, though I frequently 
wished Cinderella’s kind god-mother would have transmuted one 
of the enormous pumpkins sold in the market into a cvach for 
my accommodation, I believe accidents are of very rare occur- 
rence,’ 

Mrs. Elwood, whose. judgment is worth more on such a ques- 
tion than that of twenty male travellers, is of opinion that “all 
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that we are told of the imprisonment of the seraglio is a great 
mistake.” She considers the Turkish ladies under no greater re. 
straint than ladies of rank in our country, and that the homage 
paid them is greater. “The Turks,” she says, “in their gal. 
lantry, consider the person of a woman sacred ; and the place of 
her retreat, her haram, is always respected. Nay, there have 
even been instances where persons have fled for protection to 
their enemy’s seraglio, and been thereby saved ; so that I found, 
that in Egypt I was likely to be the guardian of the party, and 
that in my utter helplessness I might possibly be a panoply from 
danger to my protectors themselves. In fact, Mr. Salt seriously 
recommended that I should always carry all our most valuable 
papers and money about me for safety.” 

In this unfashionable season we have no great number of 
fashionable novels to notice ; there are, however, two or three 
before us, which must lie over till next month. 





THE MIRROR OF FASHION, 
CARRIAGE DRESS, 

A pe.isse composed of salmon-coluured gros des Indes ; the 
corsage, closed in front, sets close to the shape; the sleeve is 
a la Medicis ; the skirt is closed in front, and trimmed, d la Le- 
ontine, with the material of the pelisse. Collarette of white 
lace. Head-dress a capote of a new and singularly elegant shape ; 
it is composed of gros de Naples, plaided in vapeur, and bird of 
Paradise, and trimmed with noeuds of gauze riband to correspond. 
Sable boa tippet. Half-boots, composed of tawny reps silk, 
tipped with black. 

EVENING DRESS. 

A crape gown over a satin slip to correspond; the colour is a 
new shade of flamme de ponch. Corsage uni, made rather higher 
than they are in general, and trimmed with a falling tucker of 
blond lace. Béret sleeve, something narrower than they have 
lately been, but quite as short as usual; the sleeve is finished 
with a full fall of blond lace, which descends nearly to the elbow. 
The skirt is trimmed with ruches of the same material, disposed 
round the border in a very novel manner. ‘The hair is very much 
parted on the forehead, and disposed partly in light bows at the 
sides, in one large bow on the summit of the head, and in two 
plaited braids which are wound round the bow. A jewelled ban- 
deau is placed in an oblique direction on the forehead, and two 
moss roses are inserted among the bows. Pear! ear-rings, of the 
pearform. Pearl necklace, witha ruby clasp. Ermine boa tippet. 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 

The chillness of the mornings and evenings already bespeaks 
the approach of that season in which a fashionable beauty finds it 
dificult to please herself in the choice of a promenade dress. 
The garb of summer is too light, that of winter too heavy; there 
remains, then, only the resource of covering the muslin robe with 
a handsome shawl, or twisting a boa tippet round the throat with 
a silk dress; such has within the last few days been the case, and 
such is, in fact, the only alteration that we have to notice in pro- 
menade dress. 

Muslin is still much worn in carriage dress. Pelisses composed 
of very thin jaconot muslin, lined with coloured silk, have, within 
the last few days, been adopted by several very elegant women; 
they are richly embroidered round the border; some are worked 
in detached bouquets; others in a wreath of flowers; they are 
all closed in front; some imperceptibly ; others are fastened with 
neuds of gros de Naples, to correspond with the lining. The 
corsage Offers nothing novel; it is made in the square shawl 
style; but the sleeves are of a new form: the upper part is as 
wide as usual, but the lower part, which sets close to the arm, is 
arranged in three bias bouffons, which reach nearly half-way from 
the wrist to the elbow. 

Silk dresses, with canezous, composed either of the finest cam- 
bric, or India muslin, elegantly embroidered, are also in favour. 
The most fashionable are pointed behind, disposed in deep folds 
on each side of the back, and trimmed with a fall of embroidery, 
which is very narrow at the bottom of the waist, but becomes 
progressively broader as it approaches the shoulder, where a 
double fall forms an epaulette ; the fronts are richly embroidered 
on each side. Some canezous are finished round the throat with 
an embroidered ruff; others have a square collar. We still see 
afew, but very few indeed, made with sleeves ; when that is the 
case, the lower part of the sleeve is, generally, almost covered 
with embroidery. 

Scarfs are still in favour ; we see, also, a good many collarettes 
composed of rich ribands, which form a fichu behind, and are 
tied in bows and ends round the throat. We have seen on some 
ladies of distinguished taste, gauze scarfs of a large size, twisted 
round the throat in the boa style; the ends of those scarfs were 
plaided in large patterns, and in the centre of each square was a 
rose, with buds and foliage. 

Leghorn hats, trimmed with feathers, are much in favour in 
carriage dress. Some are trimmed in a very novel manner with 
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five feathers, which form a bouquet; one of these feathers js 
very long, the other four are each of different sizes, so that the 
last is very short. This bouquet is placed on the left side, and 
falls over to the right. 

The most elegant among the new silk hats are those composed 
of changeable gros de Naples, particularly when it is glazed; 
lilac and white, citron and white, ponceau and white, are most in 
favour. 

Hats have altered very little in shape during the last month; 
but there certainly is some difference both in the size and the 
width of the brims ; the crowns are invariably made low; some 
are round; others shaped like a melon ; these last have the seams 
ornamented with a satin cord. 

Flowers, intermixed with ribands, form the trimmings of silk 
hats; there is now only one bouquet adopted, and the neeuds are 
composed of notched ends of ribands. 

Muslin still continues to be worn in home dress, but we have 
not noticed any alteration in the form of gowns in home dress. 
Silks, particularly changeable gros de Naples, are more worn in 
full dress than muslin, though we still see many gowns composed 
of the latter. They are principally remarkable for the extreme 
richness of their embroidery ; one, in particular, that struck us 
as being extremely elegant, had the entire of the front, both 
corsage and skirt, embroidered en tutlier. A row of lace went, 
in the pelerine style, round the shoulders and back of the bust, 
and descended, down each side of the front, to the bottom of the 
skirt ; the back of the corsage was disposed in folds ; and the 
sleeves, which were very short and full, were nearly covered bya 
double fall of lace. 

The colours most in request are rose-colour, citron, pongeau, 
lavender, and greene 


Woves ve Paris. 
PUBLIC PROMENADE DRESS. 

A high dress, composed of jaconot muslin. Corsage d mille 
plis, finished round the throat and down the front of the bust with 
embroidery. Sleeve a la Medicis, also decorated with embroi- 
dery. The trimming of the skirt consists of two flounces worked 
round the border, and each surmounted by a very rich embroi- 
dery. Hat of rose-coloured gros de Naples, ornamented on the 
inside of the brim, with a demi circle of blond lace, in the centre 
of which is a fancy flower; two bouquets of fancy flowers, inter- 
mingled with neuds of riband, decorate the crown: a curtain 
veil, of blond lace, is attached tothe edge of the brim. The 
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scarf is of rose-coloured gauze, finished at the ends by knots of 
riband. 
BALL DRESS. 

An azure-blue gauze dress over a gros de Naples slip of the 
same shade. The body, which is cut very low, is partly con- 
cealed by a corsage a point, composed of gauze riband to-corre- 
spond. A lozenge trimming, which surrounds the bust, is edged 
with narrow blond lace, a row of which also passes down the 
centre of the bust in front. ‘he sleeves are very short and full, 
and nearly concealed by a fall of very broad blond lace; the 
lower part of the skirt is wrought in single flowers, which are 
surmounted by a very rich wreath. The hair, dressed in full 
curls upon the temples, and much parted on the forehead, is 
arranged in a full bow on the summit of the head, and a plaited 
band twisted round the bow: a bouquet of red roses and blue- 
bells is placed on one side. 

STATEMENT OF FASHIONS AT PARIS, IN SEPTEMBER. 

Coloured muslins are much in favour in walking dress ; most 
of the new ones are either striped or figured in the national 
colours. Some have, upon a white ground, alternate stripes of 
blue and red ; others are flowered in these colours only. 

White dresses are also in favour, and embroidery is as much in 
request as ever. Luxury has not made less progress in Paris 
than in London, for embroidered dresses are become so common, 
that it is only by the air and deportment of the wearer that you 
can distinguish whether she is a woman of fashion or not. 

Redingotes are much in favour in half-dress, and for the pro- 
menade. If they are composed of white muslin they are always 
embroidered ; if not, they have no trimming. Sleeves have de- 
creased a little in width ; those most in favour at present have 
the lower part confined to the arm by four bouffons. 

The three national colours are very frequently united in a hat 
or bonnet; as, for example, a hat of white silk, or rice straw, is 
trimmed with flowers of deep red, and blue ribands. In some 
instances a bouquet, composed of snow-balls, red pinks, and 
bluets, was placed on one side of the crown: a knot of riband, 
striped in the three colours, was placed on the other side, and a 
smaller knot behind. 

Capotes have rather declined in favour, but they are still worn 
by many fashionable women; those that are ornamented with the 
national colours are generally of white silk, with a ruche of blue 
crape, or gauze; a large nceud of deep red riband is placed on 
one side of the crown, and the strings correspond. 
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Many ladies carry their love of displaying their political prin. 
ciples so far, that every part of their dress is adorned with the 
national colours ; even their reticules are edged with triple cords 
of red, white, and blue, and the knot of riband which fastens their 
collarettes at the throat, is striped in the three colours. 

Silk is partially worn in full-dress, but muslin is most in 
favour, and white is above all in request. We see, however, and 
particularly for young ladies, some dresses of rose-coloured 
organdy. Gowns, in full-dress, are usually cut low, and have the 
corsage disposed in folds which cross before and behind. If the 
dress is of muslin, it is either made with short sleeves, or, if long 
ones, they are nearly covered with embroidery. Dresses com- 
posed of organdy are trimmed round the bust with blond lace, or 
gaze de Paris, which is so good an imitation of blond lace that it 
can scarcely be distinguished from it. The trimming is arranged 
in three falls; it is of moderate breadth before and behind, but 
extremely deep on the shoulders, so as nearly to cover the sleeve, 
which is generally short. Sometimes a ruche of plain blond net 
goes round the bust, and a long sleeve of blond lace, or gaze de 
Paris, is worn over the short one of coloured organdy. 

Dresses of organdy have seldom any other trimming than two 
or three narrow satin rouleaus, placed immediately above the 
hem; those of muslin are always adorned with embroidery. 
Some have a bzais, which reaches to the knees, and is cut round 
the upper edge in deep dents; they are bordered with a light 
embroidery: immediately above the biazs, bouquets of flowers or 
palms are worked at regular distances. 

Caps are very much worn both in full and half-dress: in the 
first they are composed of blond lace, and trimmed with flowers 
so arranged as to form the border into puffs, which partially 
shade the flowers ; those of half dress are usually of tulle. Some 
are ornamented with flowers, others with ribands only ; the latter 
are usually cut in notched ends, which form a kind of wreath 
across the front; it terminates just over the temples in two ro- 
settes, formed also of notched ends of riband. Roses, and other 
flowers, having in each flower the three national colours, are 
much worn. 

The hair begins to be dressed lighter on the temples, and the 
forehead is less exposed than last month; it is still worn very 
high behind. Flowers mingled with knots of gauze riband, or 
precious stones, are used to ornament it. 

Fashionable colours are white, deep red, and blue: brows, 
green, citron, and lavender, are also in request. 
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